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ABSTRACT ^ - 

' - This report is the eighth in a series of longi4:udinal 

studies describing the College Discovery and Development Program 
aimed at id-entif ying ^isadvantaged^^and tind-erachieving nint% grad.fers 
and developing their college poten^'ial in five special high school 
development centers.^ The document provides a summary section which 

' focuses on program purposes, the eighth -year oJE'the program, 
facilities, and salient findings. Other -sections include a 
description^ of the erighth population of college discovery students, 
of college progress of program students in classes I^V, high school 
* graduation and college admission for class VI and a socioeconomic 
overview of classes I- VIII. The increase in the number' of 
participants in the 'program who completed their^ studies with a 
bachelor's and associa^te of arts degree. was noticeable dur3.n^g the 

- eighth year. Class VIII resemb^led the previous seven groups in age, . 
family^ structure, living conditions, ethnicity, history of mobility, 
previous scholastic averages, and attendance, but was found to be 
less well off economically than other classes. Analysis of . 
, transcripts indicate that program students continue in college at a 
higher ra'te than nonprogram students and Open Admissions students, 
and that they earn slightly lower grade pqint averages than regular 
freshman. (Author/AM) ' ' - , 
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PREFACE 



This report' is the eighth in a series of longitudinal studies 
describing the College Discovery and Development Program, Prong II. 
Lis ted, below are seven previous annual reports issued under the same 
title, Discovering and Developing the College Potential of Disadvantaged 
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January 1967 « 
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(Report //68-2), March 1968, 
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(Report //69-1), March 1969, 

Beatrice Harris and Lawrence Brody, 
(Report //70-13), June 197(5', 
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Program Purposes 

The College Discovery and Development Program, planned in 1964-65 
and initiated 'in New York City in September 1965, completed eighi years 
of consistent activity in June 1973, During the 1972-73 academic year 
the three classes enrolled were: Glass VI, admitted in September 1970; 

r 

Class VII, admitted in 197i, and Class 'VIII which entered in« the fall of 

1972, Class V students were college freshmen during 1972-73, CDD's 

eighth year. During this year the essential objectives of the program 

»> 

were basically unchanged, ^ - • 

"The- major objective of the program is to discover and develop 
the college potential of disadvantaged youth who, with the 
benefit of intensive and long-range educational support of a 
special nature, would be unlik'ely to ender college. It was 
agreed that those students who are already academically suc- 
cessful would not be included in the Program regardless ' ^ 
of the extent of their socio-economic deprivation, » . • 

"The specific objectives of the Program are: (1) to identify 
disadvantaged youth who, at the end of the ninth-grade, have 
heretofore been "undiscovered" in their potential for college, 
(2) to improve their motivation for school work. (3) to improve 
their levels of achievement in school, (4) to develop their 
expectations for college entrance, and (5) to improve their 
chances^for success in collegd,"! p 

Noticeable during the eighth year is the increase in t^e number of 

participants in the CUD program who have completed their studies with 

bachelor's (and asso^xiate of arts) degrees. 



'■Daniel Tanner -and Gcparo Lachica, Discovering and Developing the 
College Potential of Disadvantaged High School Youth: A Report of the 
First Year of a Longitudinal Study on^fcBe College Discovery and Devel- 
opment Program , Office of Research and ^Evaluation, The City University 
of New York, January 1967, p,3 ^ ^ 

15 
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The Eighth Year o£ die CDD Progra m 

CDD had been consistently successful dn converting projected 

failure of a majority of its participating 'students in eight annual 

classes Co satisfactory levels of high school success. It had'showia 

thad ijt; was possible to identify a population whose potential had been 

unrecognized end unachieved by the ninth grade. It was clear that 

^ t. 

college c^nt.raftceTates for CDD pupils were higher than were those 
for similar youngsters from conventional programs in the same schools 
in most cases. 

The Program's Director retired in 1973 and there were two new 
research assistants to fill vacancies of staff , members who had com- 
pleted graduate study.- Among the teachers in the five .host high 
schools there were several .changes bringing into the Program instructors 
without previous CDD experience. In 1973 the CDD Program came under the 
Office of Special Programs. 

During the 1972-73 academic year the further implementation of New 
York City's Open Admissions program continued to make increasing demands 
on the City University. It was becoming apparent that more remedial 
programs in the city's high schools were needed in order to meet the 
challenges resulting from Open Admissions. 
Facilities * * 

The CDD Centers located in five high schools in each borough of New 
York City remained unchanged. These host schools were: Jamaica , Thomas, 
Jefferson, Port Richmond , Theodore Roosevelt , and Se ward Park . As in 
former years separate sp^ce for individual counseling was limited and 
there was no indication that space allotted to the CDD Program would be 



exganded* Meetings 5fith CDD Coordinators, the Project; Director for the. 
Board of Education, and the Director and Asgistant Director of the CUNY 
CDD Program continued to be heldCregularly throughout the year in the 
offices of the College Discovery and Development Program in Manhattan • 

SALIENT FINDINGS " 

The eighth consecutive class joining the College Discovery and 
Development Program in 1972 was a population basically resembling thosA 
in the previous seven groups (since the start- of the program in 1965 
4,001 students have enrolled in CDD). Class VIII shpwed ^o major changes 
from its predecessors in age, family structure or living conditions. How- 
ever, this class was less well off economically, although a mean gross 
income of $27 ,35 per family member per week was reported -as compared 
with one of $18.61 for Class I. A considerable inflation of costs, 
especially of those for food and rent has occurred over the seven years" 
from September 1965 (Class I) to September 1972 (Class VIII). Thus 'for 
Class I the average monthly rent paid per room had been $15.13; 'for 
Class VIII this cost for each room had risen to $23.25 per month. 

Class VIII was similar to its immediate predecessors with regard 
to ethaieity having approximately 58% Black, 27% Hispanic, and 16% "Other." 
However, there has been a noticeable Lnccease in the number of Hispanic 
students joining the program during the past -two years. Since eligibility 
is -ieterinined from among all those referred to us by pounsalors and as 
eurollee selection o^f eligible candidates is made by the host high school 
staff from documents without ethaic inf or aatioti, these propo;:tions probably 
represent an equitable ethaic dLstrtiiuttou within the group of pupils 
recruited in terms of individual 'educational needs. 



This class was also similar to earlier ones in its history of 
mobility. , Class VIII students had^ averaged attendance at three or four 
schools at application time and the mean tenure at their present home 
address was somewhat iriore than six years.' 

Class VIII students were also closely .like priot classes in terms 
of* their previous -scholastic averages and* attendance arid although their 
mean reading score (8.65) was app«roximately at grade level, their mathe- 
matics score (7.95) showed' a mean of one year below grade. 

Academic Performance in 'High School 

The academic performanc'e of CDD students in their high schools during 
this eighth year is reported in Chap.ter 3. Analysis of the data shows few 
changes f rom Jthe pattetrns o;£ performance seen in previous years* Achieve- 
men t was generally adequate and student persistence continued to be good; 
the retention rate for Class VIII was 92.1 per cent. 

In the fall semester of the ^972-73 school year students in Classes 
VI, VII, and VlII obtained mean general averages of 73, 72.3, and 74.2 
respectively.' The corresponding mean general averages for the spring 
semester were 75.5, 72.1, and 72.6. Total absences for the school year 
were about 22 (Class VI), 19 -(Class VII), an^ 15 (Class VIIl). 

High Sfihool Graduation and College Admission \ 

Class VI> which had entered the tenth grade in September 1970, 
completed the high school phase of CDD in June 1973. ^Of the* total of ' 
524 who had been enrolled in this class during the three year period, 
■^355 (j67.87o) we'te graduated. Of the 355 high schooH graduates, 297 (83.7^ 



applied to and hav^been corifiirined as accepted by post-secondary^ institu- 
tions. Those ejitering CUNY totaled 221-^74.4%) of the college entrants 
and 76 (25.6%) of the qollege enrollees entered 5UNY or other colleges. 
Fourteen (3. 9'%) of ^the 35.5 graduates have been confirmed as not enter-^ 
ing colleges and the activities of the 44 other students have not been 
validated. 

A' '/ ^ , "T- 
College* Progress of CDD Graduates ' 

Once again, detailed reporting on the college progress of CDD • 
graduates was limited"^ to students registered in colleges of The City 
'University of New York. A total of 947 students in Classes I, II, ;III, 
IV, and'V enrolled in schools within the City University and by jSeptember 
1973, 37 had graduated with bachelor's degrees and 112 with associate of • 
arts degrees. ClassH students -had a cumulative Grade Point Average of 
somewhat less tlian a C+ after eight senjesters of college; a lower cumula- 
t-J.ve GPA was attained by Cla^s III students' after six semesters. After 
four semesters the cumulative Grade Point Average of Class IV students 
was 2.16 and for Class V this average was 2.12. 

'Ascertaining reliable information regarding college p'rogress of \ 
graduates of the high school phase has always been a difficult, expensive 
and often fr-ustrating assignment. Student authorization for transcript 
release is required by practically all institutions: their concern and 
subsequent administrative policies are precautions to, ensure personal 
privacy and hopefully maintain constitutional guarantees, but this has 
made an adequate follow-up study almost impossible. 

Because of the necessity for accuracy no information can be used 
-except that from actual transcripts received, hence our staff could obtain 



considerably more data for CDD graduates now attending CUNY colleges 
than from those now enrolled in the State tfniversity of New York or 
private institutions. Even in City University, however, a considerable 
number disappear from^vour specimen figures. For example, as a result 
of college transfers .'or student addressr changes, authorization for 
rtew records may not become available until (and if) it is possible 
to ^locate an individual and obtain his signed authorization. 

Transcripts received were analyzed and show the following general 
trends: CDD students continue in college at a somewhat higher rate than 
•^regular" freshmen in the same schools and at a higher rate than "Open 
Admissions" freshmen CDD stud'ents earn slightly lower Grade Point 

V 

Averages than regular freshmen and higher CPAs than "Open Admissions" 
freshmen in each institution; a number of CDD graduates^ of Class I have 
been awarded baccalaureate degrees; a Isfrger number have earned associate 
of arts degrees, generally taking,,one or more - semesters above the four 
term minimum; a number of students with associate degrees have transfer- 
red intb junior year bacci iaureaCe programs. . ^ 

The CDD Planning Committee projected that, without intervention, most 
of the youngsters eligible for the program would leave high school before 
graduation.' As of the present about two of every three originally enrolled 
studentst,were graduated from CDD host high schools; eight of every ten 
graduates actually entered colleges and many of these enrollees have tran^ 
Scripts showing acceptable college progress. This does not include the 
approximately thirty per cent of graduates who entered SUNY or private 
colleges Xor whom impressionistic reports show higher performance and 
retention due to their generally better high school grades and to the 
stronger 'financial aid these institutions offered. ^ 



CHAPTER 2 



DESCRIPTION OF THE EIGHTH POPU^LATION OF 
COLLEGE DISCOVERY STUDENTS . ' ^ 



The eighth'group of College Discovery students (Class VIII) entered - 
CDD in September, 1972; They W&re chosen, as in previous years, from 
applications received in Spring 1972 from ninth grades in New York City ^ 
public and parochial schools as well as from community agencies throughout 
the five boroughs. Candidates were notified of •admis/si.pn in the spring 
semester of their ninth grade; the pupils who .were accepted in the CDD 
Program entered a Center most conver^iently located for them in September, 
As in eacji previous class, a small number of selected applicants declined 
this preferred enrollipent for personal reasons. 

The objective here is to describe the eighth entering population of 
the College Discovery Program ;in terms of its §ocio-economic background 
and the academic potential of each^ student -before entering the program,. 
Additionally, a brief final section will pro^de retention data for 
this class covering the period from September 1972 to September 1973 
(their first yearTn the program). The soeio-economic portj.on of this- 
chapter will deal with such variables, as family income, living conditions, 
ahd 'the occupational and educational history of parents. Academic ; 
capacity will be dt cribed in terms pf'seventh, eighth, and mid-year ninth 
grade general averages and scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 
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Continuous 'variables such as grade averages, test scores, attendance, 
weekly family income ,and the like are given in terms of means and 
standard deviations.. All information used in the first^ two parts of th-e 
chapter is derived from informiltion ^takei} from either the Personal 
Information Form, that each student filled out wheiT applying to the 
program or from the Nomination Form completed 'by each student's^ ninth 
grade counselor or the referring person. 

Socio-Economic Data 
, Sex Distribution y 

Table 2-1 shows the distribution o? male and female students in 
CDD VIII. Centers III and V deviated most from a balanced sex 
.distribution. ' Females predominated in Cent'er III while males predomi- 
nated* in*Cent:er V. , \ ^ 

Ethnic Distribution ^ 



' Table 2-2 shows the ethnic distribution of CDD Vlllt 5^.5 per cent 
wejf>e black,v while 26.6 per cent were Hispanic origin, and the remaining 
15.9 per cent were white "and Oriental. These percentages rebresent the 
ethnic proportions of those students referred to CDD who met the 
selection^ criteria. If ethnic selection fc)rces existed for this , 
population they operated only in choices made by referring agencies 
regard^ing students whom they referred. 

Age In Years i - * ' 

Table 2-'^ shows «the age distribution for Class VIII. The average 
age of students entering the program was about 15.3 'years. Differences 
in mean age between centers were small'C . _ 
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Table 2-1 . 

CDD Enrollment^ by Sex 
For The Tenth Gracie 

Class VIII , 



' 'Center 



MALES 



N 



FEMALES 
N 



BOTH SE XES 

N ^ 



% 

















■ 'I 


46 

i. 


' 46.46 


53 


53.53 


99 


100.0 


II 


48- 


43.63 


62 


56.36 


110 


. 100.0 


■ III 


. 4.5 


38.13 


73 


.61.. 86 


" 118 


100.0 


IV 


N ' 60" ^ 


50.84 


58 


,49.15 


118 


100.0 


y 
/-V 

* • / 


48 


62.33 


29, 


37.66 - 


77 


100.0 


All 














Centers 


• 247 * 


4.7.31 

> 


■■ 275 


52.68 


522 


100. q 

» 



J 



Z3 



J 



'Table' 2-2 
Ethnic Distribution 
Class VIIl' 



Center 



Black 



N 



Hispanic ' 
N % 



Oriental 



Other 



All Groups 
N 



1^ 


48 


48.5 


43 


43.4 


3" 


3.0 


5 


• 

5 a- 


. 99 




n 


84 


76.4. 


26. 


23.6 


0 


0.0 


. 0 


0.0 


110 




: m 


'hi 


39.8 


57 


48.3 


3 


" 2. -5 




9.4 


118 




" IV' 


95 


- 80.5 


^11 


- 9.3 


2 


1.7 


. 10 


8.5 


118 




V 


26 


33.8 


2 


.2.6 


0 


. -0.0 


49 


63.6 


77 




* 

All 

, ^ • Centers 


300 


57.5 


139 


26.6 


r 

8 . 

* 




< 

75 


X4.4 

* 

V 


522 


s " 












* 






; 




4 



ERIC 



* • . 11 . 
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* • 
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• 
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* • 
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Table 2-3 








4 


Aee in Years 
Class- VIII 




• 












Center . 


Number 
Responding 


Mean 




Number Not 
Responding 












■ jr.' 


• 99 


^ 15.44 


7.21 


* ♦ 

0 • 


^ "ii * 
ill . 

IV 


109 
118 

11^ f 


' 15.44 
- . ' 15 -. 39 
- '15.19 


6.56- 

6.24 p 
5.57 -- ■ 


1 ' "' ■ 

.' ■ . v 
- ■ ■ 0 - : • •« 

• . • ■ ' ■ 

0 




77 


' 15.20 

A » 


4.49 

f 


"o ■ ,"' * 


All 
Centers 


(— 

52\ ■ 


15.34 


6.26. 


■ » 

1 . 










* 








> 

« 








•< 

< 


f 


* * 


ERIC . 






1 


' ' '^ " , 
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Famtly Structure , ' / 

A fairly complete analysis, of the intactness of the family 
setting of Class VIIl' stents is prcJvided by Tables 2-4 and 2-5. 
Table 2-4 shows that 56^.7 per cent of CDD VIII parents are living 
together and that 29.5 per , cent were separated, 60.2 per cent of CDD VIII 
students live in ^a home with ^ p^arentsj 34.5 per cent; live with their - \ 
mother (Table 2-5). - ' ' 

Living Conditions ' ' . 

Tables 2-6, 2-7, 2-8 and 2-9 describe the living conditi^s^^t 



'Cla^ VIII students. 71.8 per cent of this population 



lived in an . 



\ 



apartment while 24.5 per^ ce,nt reported that they lived in a family owned ^ 

** . • , ' \ 

home. The average number of rooms per household was five ••(Table 2-7)^ 

Table 2-9 shows the ratio of ^number of;rpersons to number of rooms per ^ 

household. The -mean ratio was 1.-.08 persona per room. A standard 



\ 



'deviation of 0,39 shows little difference among centers in this variab3.e, 



* Economic Data * * " * 

Even though tlt^re was little variation in the number* of rooms, per 
household from center to center, there was considerable difference in the 
monthly rent paid. Monthly rent ranged from $101'-30 in Center III to 

'N , \ < 

$148.64 in Center IV> (Table 2-10). 

The reported weekly income acrc^s centers ranged from $123.88 for 

Center III to^ $170,23 for Center V (Tables 2-li).' Inspection of both 

, income and rent data revealed that families iig Center IV and V had the 

highfest income^ and paid tfte l\ighest monthly rents, indicative oT tl^e 
t 

* * • 

higher ^economic status of these families as compared to those in 

Centers I, II and III. * ^ 

* •* . ' ' 
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Table 2-6 
' Type of Dwelling ' ' 
■ Class VIII ' 

* V 



Center 


Apartment 
N % 


Own 
N 


Home 
% 


Institution > 
N % 


No 

Information 
N % 


Total 
N 


I 


92 


- 92.9 


6 


6^1 


6 


. 0.0 


1 


1.0 " 


. 99 


II 


85 


77.3 


18 


16.^ 


0 


'o.o 


2 


6.4 


110 


III 


113 


75.8 


,1 


0.9 


0 


0.0 


4 


' 3.4 


118 


IV 


52 


44.1 


6'2 


5 2. '5 


0. 


■ 0.0 


4 


3.4 


118 . 


V . 


33 


42.8 


41 


53.3 


1 


1.3 


2 


2.26 " 


77 


' ., All 

Centers , 


375' 


71.8 


128 


24.5 


1 


0.2 


18 


3.4 


• 

522 



16 

















Table 2-7 ^' 




i 

i 


• 


Number of 


Rooms per Household 




/ 


* 

> 




Class VIII / 




• 












e 


Center 


Number of 
Respondents 


Mean 


n r> 
O * u • 


Number of 
Non-Res ponden tt 


I 


93 


4.^3 ' 


0.83 


. 6 


11 




5.01 

« - 


l."24 


t 

16 


111 


110 • 


4.74 


1.10 




IV 


63 


5.19 


1.34 


C C 


f 

V 


45 


1 ^ 5.29' 


0.94 ^ 


32 


All 
Centers 


405 


4.95 


1.12 


117 



i ~. so 



17 





1^ 


Table 2- 


8 ■ 




♦ 


Number 


of Persons 


in Household . 








Class 


VIII 


♦ 








V 




** 


Center 


Nuni^er of 
Respondents 

• 


« J* 
Mean 


S.D.. 


Number Not 
.Responding 


I 


97 


5.30 


1.82 


2 


11 


108 


5.34 


1.84 


2 • 


HI 


118 


5.05 


" 1.96 


0 


IV 


118 


5.64 


1.74 


0 


V 


76 


5.09 


1.44 


1 


All 
Centers 


517 


- 5.30 


1.80 


5 



ERIC 



31 



\ 



■ 




• 


* 


«« 


18 . 


t 


• 


I- 




• 


* 


















.Table 2-9 


t 






% 

« ^ 


^ ' Number 


. ■ / 
of Persons per ^Room 

in Household 


■ 








Class VIII 






• 






Number bf ' 






Number Not 




Center 


Responding- 
Students 


Mean 


S.D. 


Responding 




I ' 


92 


1.12 


0.35 


7 




■ II 


94 ' 


1.09 


0.40 


> 16 




'III 


iia 


1.10 


0.46 


■ 8' 




IV 


63 ' 

r 


l.l\ 


0.37 


55 




V 


45 


0.95 . 


0.30 


32 

\ 




All 












Centers 


404. 


1.08 


0.39 


" 118 


V 


9 




*• 


V 






ERLC 
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& 









TaEle 2- lb 





« 


''Monthly Rent 


(Dollars) 








* 


Class VIII 

* 


■» 'A 


•* 




Center 


Number of 
Respondents 


Mean 






No* of Non- 
Respondents ' 


I 


86 


103.45 


32.56 




. ' 13 




98 . 


131.49 


. 61.05 




12 


m 


' 102 ' . 


101.30' 


.37.16 




16 


IV 


100 


148.64 


53.86 




18 


V 


59 


147.10 


62. .48 




1& 


All 
CenCets 


' 445 


125-08 


53.92 




77- 



4 







* 


9 « # 




9 


20 
• 


* 


» 








I 






* 
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Table 2-11 

Total Weekly Income 
(Dollars) 


• 




* • 








Class VIII 




A 


o 






Center 


Number 
Responding 


Mean 

v 


S.D. 


NumbeL Not 
Responding 






I 


83 ' 


.128.69 


54.74* 


16 






H 


103 


138.59 


63.39 


7 






m 


104 


12^.88 


50.49 


14 






■ IV 


109. 


166.40 


61.93 


9 






V 


74 


170.23 


55.25 


3 


* 




All 
Centers 


473 


144,98 


60.45 


49 





21 



C 



- ... < 

The average weekly income per person in all centers was $27.35, 



The large standard deviations would indicate much variability in income 

I. - * * 

within and across centers. The effective consumer purchasing power of 

this dollar income is investigated in Chapter 6. 
Employment of Parents - ^ ^ - . 

.J 

Tables. 2-12 and "2-13 summarize information concerning occupations 
of t;he parents of Class VIII students. A very small per cent of these 
parents are indicated to be in professional oc cupat ions ; 3.4 per dent 
for mothers (Table 2-12), and 1.9 per cent for fathers (Tabl^ 2-13). 
The highest incidence of professional employment, for both mothers- and 
fathers, was reported for Center "IV^ (5.9% and 4.2%) respectively. The 

.higher incidence of professional employment. in Center IV is consistent 
with. its higher economic status, e.g., amount of rent paid and personal 
income (Tables 2-ia and 2-11). The 'not applicable' category containing 

_l5.4 per cent of Class VIII mothers was composed mainly of housewives. 



Birthplace of Students and Parents 

Approximately 70.7 per cant oiE the students w^re born in the northern 
United States or Canada (Table ,2-14) . 8.4 per cent of these students 
were reported to have been born in the southern United States and 5.4 



per cent indicated Puerto Rico as^ their country of origin. When these data 
are viewed in relation to the data presented in Tables 2-15 and 2-16, it can 
be seen that most represented the first generation to be born in the North. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the fathers and mothers were reported to 

o 

have been born in the southern United States or Puerto Rico. Approximately 

37.7 per cent of the mothers and 38.4 per cent of fathers were not born 
in the continental United States.' ; . . 
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See Figure 6-8 
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Language Most .Spoken At Home *^ 

Spaaish was reported as being the language most spoken in 19. *9 
per cent of the 'homes of class VIII students (Table 2-17).''* Chinese 
was reportedi^^s the first language in 1.5 per cent of these homes; while 
one per cent reported French. 71.8 per cent of Class VIII students 
reported, English as the language most spoken at home. 

Education of Parents ' , • ^ 

The mean number of years of schooling completed^ by the fathers of 
Class VIII 'Students vfas about 10.5 (Table 2-18) .> The lowest level was . • 
reported for Center I (9.4), and the highest in Center V (11.7). The ! 
mean number of years of schooling completed by mothers was about 10.6 t 
(Table 2-19). Center I reported the lowest level (9,6) while the 
highest educational level was^reported for- Center IV (11.6). , For 
Class VIII students, entrance i>ito. the CDD program represents 
educational status eqpal to the average educational attainment of their ^ 
parents. 

»> > 

'Ye^ars at Present Addre ss ^ 

~V ' ~ ^ ^ ... 

^ On the average. Class VIII students had resided at their present 

■ , . / o . 

* address approximately 6\7 years (Table 2-20). The standard 'deviation ^ 

. for this measure was*4.52, ranging from 4.03 in Center ^I to* 4.76 in / 

' ' - I 

'Center III, indicating considerable heterogeneity in mobility^ across 

centers. ' ^ , " ^ . 

Number *of Schools Attended ; 

Tables 2-21 shows the ^number of schools Class Vltl students attended ' 
during , their first nine years o^ school. The mean number of schools 
attended was 3.48. Center III indicated the most stability in terms of 
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TABLE ^-17 
'Language Most Spoken at Home 
Class VIII 



Qenter 


English 


Spanish 




French 


Chinese 


-Other 


No 

Information ^ 


Total 






N 




N 


% 


N % 


N % 


N ■ % 


N 


I 


59 


59.6- 


35 


35.4 


0 


0.0 


2 


2.0 


2 


2.0 . 


1 


1.0 


99 


It 


76, 


,69.L 


20 


18.2 • 


2 


1.8 


0 


0.0 


3 


2.7 


•9 


8.2 


110 , 


III- 


66 


55.9 


36 


30.5 


'2- 


1.7 


4 


3.4 


3 


2.5 


7 


5-9 


118 


IV 

t 


100 


84.7 


12 


10.2 


1 


0.8 


2 


1.7 


3 


2.5 


0 


0.0 


118 


V 


74 


96.1 


1 


i;3 


0 


0.0 


0 


0.0 


1 


f.3 


'1 


1.3 


77 . 


All 

enters 


375 


71.8 


104 


19.9 


5 


1.0 




1 .5 


12 


2.3 


13 


3.4 


522 



\ 



i 
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Table 2-18 







Highest Level 


of Father's 


Education 


1 


• 




Class VIII 

• 


> 


1 




Center 




u 

Number 
Responding 


Mean* 


S.D. 


Number Not 
Responding 


I 




80 


9.36 


3.87 


' 19 


'11 ■ 




84 


10.05 • 


2.86 


26 


111 




100 


9.94 


ll5 


18 


IV 




106 


11.57 


2.63 


12 


- V 




69 


11.67 


2.27 


8 


All 
Centers 




439 


10.52 


3.13 


83 



* Mean Grade Equivalent 



ERIC 
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Table 2--19 





Highest 'Level, 


of Mother's 


Education 




« 

• 


Class VIII 










. f( ■ 
















Center 


Number 
Responding 


Mean* 


S.D. 


Number. Not' 
Responding 


- "' I 


94 


9.63 


4.33 


5 , 


' '11 , " 


102 


10.39 


9 Aft 


Q 
O 


m 


112 


9.98 ■ 


3.12 


6 


IV 


115 


11.61 


2.70 


3' 


V 


75 


11.57 


2.04 


2 


■ All 
Centers 


496 


10.61 


3.31 


\ 

IK 

\ 


*Mean Grade 


Equivalent 






\ 

\ 







\ 
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Table 2-20 

Years at Present 
Address 

Class VIII 

<• 








♦ 


Center 


Number of 

Responding 

Students 

« 


Mean 


S.D. 




Number of ■ 
Non-Respondents 


I 

II 


95 
106 


4.96 
5.75 


4.03 
4.15 




4 
4 


III 


114 


7.51 


4.76 




4 


IV 


116 


7.12 


4.46 




. 2 


V 


74 


8.24 


4.53 




3 


All 













Centers 505 6.68 4.52 



. 45 
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Table 2-21 



% 


Number of Schools Attended \ 
Through First Nine Years of School 




t 




Class VIII 






• 


, Center 


Number of 
PvGspondents 


Mean 


S.D. 


Number of 

Students 

Not Responding 


I 


91 


3.49 

> 


1.25 


8 




103 


3.85 


1.15. 


' 7 


m 


98 


3.01 


1.11 


20 . 


IV 


110 


3.56 


1.10 


8 


V 


75 


3.43' 


0.98 


2 


All 

Centers 


477 

- 


3.48 


1.15 


45 
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this measure (3.01), while Center II students reported the most 
mobility (3.58)'. 



Adjusted Life Chance Scale Scor e " • 

This score is an attempt to integrate socio-economic information 

into a measure which should be useful in assessing factors related to 

a students successful comgletibn of high school. The scale, a 

2 

modification of Dentler's original Life Chances Scale , was used in the 

selection of CDD students. Possible scor.es"?ange from -1 to +10. In 

the absence of other information, the higher a student scores- on the 

s.cale, the better are his or her chances for completing high school. 

ft 

The scale gives a score of. one point for the fqllowing socio-economic 
variables: Father and mother living together, father living, ^mother 
living; father born in North, mother born in North; mother high school 
graduate, father high school graduate; father professional, mother 
professional? less than four siblings. Two items are given scores of 
-1: overcrowding and Welf are,i or~ Aid to Dependent Children. 

The Ratio the number^ of people in tht household to the number 
of rooms was used is the measure of overcrowding. A score of -1 was 
given if the ^atio were to exceed a value of one. * 

The mean adjusted Life, Chance Score was found to be 3.18 for all 
CDD VIII students. This v(alue was lower than for Centers IV and V, when 



2 ' 

R.'A. Dentler and L.J. Monroe, "The Family and Early Adolescent 
Conformity," Marriage and Family Living , 1961, 23,^41-47. 



averages were computed separately. Students in Centers IV and V can 
,be considered to be coming from environments that are more favorable 

to high school success when compared to those students in Center I, 
^This interpretation would be an, application of Dentler's scale as it 

was conceived by him, (Table 2-22), 

Previous Achievement ' • , 

This section describes* the Class VIII population with regard to 
their academic achievement prior to their entering the program in the 
"tentli grade. , The following variables are examined: 

1, Seventh 'grade general average 

2, Eighth grade general average 

3, Mid-year ninth grade general average 

4, Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) scores (reading and mathematics) 

5, Number of days absent during the fall semester of the ninth year. 

General Average 

Tables 2-23, 2-24, and 2-25 present means and standard deviations of 
7th, 8th, and mid-9th grade general averages of Class VIII students. On 
the average, these pupils received about a 77 in their 7th grade, 78 in 
their 8th and. 76 in their mid-ninth year, 

^ Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

The results of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests are presented in 
Tables 2-26 to 2-37, Although most students were tested during the 
middle of the eighth grade there were a sizeable number of exceptions. 
To allow for this variation in time of testing PlAT scores are presented 
in two ways: in terms of a grade equivalent score and in terms of a score 
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Table 2-22 

Adjusted Life Chances 
Scale Score 

Class' VIII 



Number of" Number of 

Center Respondents Mean S.D. Non-Respondents 



I ' 


99 


2.21 


1.90 


0 


11 ' ' 


lOa 


2. A3 


1.92 


^ 2 


III 


118 


2.58 


1.73 


0 




li8 








IV 


3.89 


2.07 


0 


V 


77 


5.30 ' 


1.79 


0 


. All 










Centers 


520 


■ 3.18 


2.17 


2 



49 



\ 



V 



'Table 2-23 
Seventh Grade General Average 
Class VIII 



No 

Center N Information Mean S.D. 



I - ' " 75 2A 
II ■ 92 . 18 



78.61 9.75 
77.31 8.02 



III 105 13 

IV 99 '19 

70 ' 7 75.08 



77.56 8.09 
76.56 . 8. 48 

- 7.23 



All 
Centers 



ERIC 



441 81 ■ 77.07 8.37 



r 
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\ • ' • Table 2-2A 

\ 

Eighth Grade General 
I Average 

\ Class VIII 

\ 

\ 

\ 



" Center 


N \ 


. No 
Information 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


82 


\ 

17- 


81.11 


8.90 


II 


100 ' 


76.72^ 


8.10 


III 


110 


8 

\ 


79.18 


8.03 


IV 


99 


19 


76.57 


7. 74 


V- 




4 


77.08 


7.22 


All 
Centers 


^6^ 


58 


78.10 


8.18 



51 
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Table 2-25 
Mid-Ninth Grade 
General Av'erage 

Class VIII 



Center 



No 

Information 



Mean 



I 'S.^D: 



I 
II 
III 

IV 
V 



97 
.103 
116 
116 

77 



2 ' 

7 ' 
2 ^ 
2 

'0 



80.03 
76.78 
77.00 
.74.06 
72.33 



8.25 
8.96 



7.91 
6.29 
5.62 



Ail. ' 
Centers 



509 



13 



76.16 



7.92 



52 

c 

I • 

ERIC ... - 



equal to the difference between the grade equivalent and the gr^ade 
placement at time of testing; Thi^s latter ii(\easure is called a 
relative score. A positive value of this relative score indicates that 
the student performed better than the- average student in the norm group 
with the saxf[e grad^ placement at time of testing. A negative value 
indicates that the students' performance was poorer than that of the 
average student with the same gra^e placement at time of testing. 

■ . • J 

. Reading - Students in Class VIII achieved an average grade equivalent 
of 8.63 on the Paragraph Meaning portion of • the Metropolitan Achifevemetit 
Tests (Table 2-26). The average relative score in* Par^gjraph Meaning 
was -0.17, indicating about a two-month retardation with respect to 

grade placement at time of testing (Table 2-27). • 

V ' * \ 
The average grade equivalent for the Vocabulary pqrtion of the MAT 

was 8.57 (TSble 2-28). The average relative score \ias -0.22, representing 

^ ^ L 

about 2 month's retardation with respect to grade placement (Tabl;e 2-29). 

Tables 2-30 and'-'^2*31 present ^MAT Reading performance in tprms of the 
average of the Paragraph Meaning and Vocabulary scores. The mean grade 
* equivalent was 8.65 <Table 2-30). The 'mean score relative to grade 
placement was -0.13, a'^little over one month behind grade placement 
(Table 2-31). . 



Ma thematics - Students in Class VIII achieved an average grade equivalent 
of 8.09 on the Computation portion of the MAT (Table 2-32). The average 
relative score in Computation was -0.36, about ( ne year, and 3 and one-half 



months behind grade placement at time of testini 



(Table 2-33). 



The average grade equivalent for the Prob/em Solving score was 8.03, 
(Table 2-34). The average relative score was*-0.42, representing about a 
^ Eour monfh lag behind grade placement in Problem Solving (Table 2-35). 



Table ^-26 



Metropolitan Achievement Test: 
Reading Paragraph Meaning Score 

Class VIII 

(Grade Equivalent Score) 



Center 


N 


No 

Information 


Mean' 




S.D. 


I 


65 




. 8.65 




2. '11 . 


11 


75 


35 


8.40' 




2.13 


m 

( 

IV 


89 

'79 


29' i 


8.55 
g.85 




2.08 
1.81 


V ' 




68 


9.17 




2.63 . ■ . . 


: 

All 

Centers i 


317 


205 


8.63 / ' 




2.05 



54 



ERJC 



I 

Table 2-27- 

Metropolitan Achievement Test: 
Reading Paragraph Meaning Score 







Class VIII 


(Relative 


to Grade Placement) 


■ 5 


o 

tenter 


a 


No 

Information 


Mean 


S.D. 


- I . 


65 


.34 


-0.27 


: 

2.13 


u 


75 


35 ' ^ . 


-0.38 


2.16 


UI 


89 


29 


-0.26 


2.07 


' iv' 


79 


39 • 


-0.13 


1.82 


V 


9 


68, 


-0.43 


2.65 . 


. All 
tienters 


317 . 


205 


-0.17 


2.06 







1 


















- 
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Metropolitan Achievement Test; 














* 






Class VIII 










(Grade Equivalent Score) 












No 






Center 


N 


Information Mean 


S.D. 




.1 


65 


34 ' 8.48 


1.91 




11 


75 


35 . 8.40 


1.90 




Hi 


89 


29 8.32 


2.20 




IV 


80 


'^8 Q 1 ^ 

'r 


■L . 7 J. 




V 


9 


68 8.18 


2.68 




All 




\ ; 






Centers 


• 318 


204 . ' 8.57 


2.03 


















\ 






•> - 










0 

ERIC, 


• * 

\ 


i 







J+2 
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I Table 2-29 

Metrdpolitan Achievement Test: 
Reading Vocabulary Score 

Class VIII 

(Relative to Grade Placement) * 



Center 


N 


■ No 
Information 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


65 


34 


-0.43 


1.99 


II 

* 


75 


35 


-0.37 


1.91 


in 


89 


29 


-0.50 


2.21 


IV 

1 




38 


-0.41 


1.93 


i V ■ 


9 


68 


-0.55 


2.70 


All 
Cencers 


318 


204 


-0.22 


2.04 



\ 



4 • 

Table 2-30 

Metropolitan Achievement Test: 
Readin g Average of Paragraph Meaning 
and Vocabulary Scpres 

Class VIII 

(Grade Equivalent Score) 





Center 




No 

Information 


c 

Mean 





I 


81 


18 




8.54 


■1.74 


II 


82 


28 




8.36 


1.82 


III 


94 


24 




8.34 


1.83 


IV 


95 


23 




8.93 . 


1.71 


V 


59 


18 




9.21 


1.68 



All 

Centers 411 



111 



8.65 



1.83 



Table 2-31 

Metropolitan Achievement Test: 

Reading Average of Paragraph Meaning and 
Vocabulary Scores * 

Class VIII 

, (Relative to Grade Placement) 





Center 


N 


No 

Information 


Mean - 


S.D. 




I 


81 


18 


-0.35 


1.77 




• II 


82 


28 


-0.41 


1.84 




III 


94 


24 • 


-0.47 ' 


li96 




IV 


95 


23 


0.22 


1.74 




V 


59 


18 


0.50 


1.69. 




All 
Centers 


411 ' 


111 


-0.13 


- 1.84 





U6 



Table 2-32 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Math - Computation Score 

— — ^ ^ 

Class VIII 



(Grade Equivalent Score) 



Center 


N - 


No 

Information 


Mean 




S,D. 


I 


46 


53 


. 8.03 




1.82 


II 


49 


61 


7.74 




< 

1.94„ 


III 


7r 


^7 


7.96 




1.56 


IV 


53 


65 


8,61 




1.50 


V 


4 


73 


8.35 




3.04 


All 
Centers 


223 


299 


8.09 




1.72 



A 

I 

60 

ERIC 



Table 2-33 
Metropolitan Achievement Test: 

Math - Computation Score 
. Class VIII 

(Relative to Grade Placement) 





Center 


N 




No 

Information 


•Mean 


S.D. 


I 


- 46 




53 


-0.55 ' 


1.75 


11 


49 




61 


-0.67 


1.95 


-III 


71 




47 


-0.44 


1.59 


IV 


53 




65 


0.18 


1.53 


V 


4 




73 


-0.05 


3.04 


All 
Centers 


223 




299 


-0.36 


1.72 



« 




\ 


Table 2-34 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 
Math-Problem Solving Score 










Class VIII 










4 




(Grade Equivalent Score) 




Center 


N 




No 

Information 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


47 




/ 

52 


7.84 


1.89 


11 


48 




62 


7.67 


1.78 


m 


71 




47 


7.94 


1.74 


IV 


53 




65 


8.60 


1.81 


V 


4 




73 


8.67 


2.50 


All 
Centers 


223 




299 


8.03 


1.82 



V 



i 



Table 2-35 

4 

Metropolitan Achievem^ant Test: 
Math -Problem Solving Score 

« 

Class VIII 

(Relative to Grade Placement) 

i ^ ^ ^ , 

iNo 



Center N ' - i Information Mean - S.D. 



I 47 52 -0.74 1.81 

II ' 48 , 52 -0.75 1.73 

HI 71 ,47 -0.46 1.74 

IV 53 . 65 0.17 1.83 ^ 

c r 

V 4 73 0.27 2.50 



All 

Centers 223 299 . -0.42 , i.81 




Tables 2-36 and 2-37 present MAT Mathematics performance in terms 
of the average of Computation and Problem Solving scores. The mean 
grade equivalent for the average of the two scores was 7.95. The mean 
score relative to grade placement was -0.49 about one half year behind 
grade placement • 

^ * - I 

Attendance * , ' 

Table 2-38 presenjts data on the attendance of Class VIII students 

in their first term of the ninth grade. On the average, cjlass VlII 

students were absent 5.04 days with a standard deviation of 7.45. The 

/ 

large standard deviation indicates that the students were not homogeneous 
with respect to the number of days they were away from school. 

J 

Retention 

Table 2-39 presents data on the retention of Class VIII students 
during their first year of the program (tenth grade). All changes are 
accounted for. The first column lists the original enrollment for each 
Center. The "Drops" category is composed of students who were dropped 
from the program as well as students who chose to leave. 19 students 
were admitted beyond the September 1972 date and one person was readmitted 
after having left the program. Although forty-f''io of the oiigiral 522 
students who enrolled in September 1972 "dropped out" of the CDD 
program *by June of the following year, it should not be assumed that 
those students are no longer enrolled in either the mainstream of that 
same school or in an another high school. The number of original 
'-enrollees retained was 481, resulting in a retention rate of 92.1 per cent 
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Table 2-36 
Metropolitan Achievement Test / 

Math -A verage of Computation 
and Problem Solving 



Class VIII 

(Grade Equivalent Score) 





Center 




No » 
Information 


Mean 


• S.D. 


I 


65 


34 


7.80 


1.58 












11 


62 


48 


7.76 


1.73 


m 


81 


37 


7.79 


1.54 


IV 


75 


43 


8.31 


1.57 


"v 


52 


25 ■ • 


8.08 


1.65 












All 
, Centers 


335 


187 


7.95 


1.61 



* See Tables 2-32 and Z-Z^ 
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Table 2-37 

\^ Metropolitan Achievement^Test : 

\ Math " Average of Computation and 
\ Problem Solving 

Class VIII 



(Relative to <$rade Placement) 



. Center 


N 


No 

Information 


Mean 


S.D. 






I 


65^ 




-0.77 


1.51 






II . 


62 • 


48 


-0.65 


1^79 


V 


t 


HI 


81 


3T 


-0,61 


1.67 




















IV •• 


75 


43 


,-0.12 


1.59 






V 


52 


25 


-0.31 


1.65 






All 
Centers 


335 


187 


-0.49 . 


1.61 







\ 



■\ 



■ \ 
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Tab).e 2-38 
Number of Days Absent Fall' 
Semester of Ninth Grade 
Class VIII 



i>3 



Center^ 


^ N 

• 


No 

Information 


Mean 


— 3 

s.d;- 


I 

• 


95 




4 


5. 


68 


8.61 




102^ 




8 


8 


52 


9.0,5 




108 " 




10 , 


6 


08 


• 

8.16 


- TV 


111 ' ■ 




7 


5 


61 


• 7.43 ; 


V 


76 




'•J 

1 


3 


.75 


4.08 


All 
Centers 


492 




30 . 


6 

9 


.04 


, 7.45 



r 
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Summary 

The ^purpose of this chapter was to describe the eighth entering 
population of the College Discovery and Development Program. Special 
emphasis was given to socio-economic background and to the academic 
^ability of each student prior to entering the program. The following 
socio-economic variables were used: sex, ethnicity, age, family structure, 

^ living conditions, economic data, employment and education of parents, 
years at present address, number of schools attended and the Dentler Life 
Chances Scale Score. The following academic measures were used: 7th, 
8th, and mid-year 9th grade general averages, Metropolitan Achievement 
Test Reading and Mathematics scores, and the number of days absent during 
the fall semester of the ninth year. All of the preceding data were 
obtained from Personal Information Forms and Nomination Forms filled out 
by the candidate and the nominating counselor, respectively. 

A final third section provided an overview of Class VI in regard to 

, retention data. The retention rate for Class VIII students after one 
year in the CDD program is 92.1 per cent. 

Means and standard deviations on socio-economic and academic 
measures for All Centers combined is> provided in Table 2-40.^ All socio- 
economic variables for which frequency counts ^ere used have been omitted 
from the '^able. In regard to those remaining variables the reader is 
referred to preceding tables. As can be seen in Table 2-40, the average 
Class VIII student is about 15 ye^ars old. He comes from a family of about 

- five to six members. He lives in a dwelling composed of approximately 
five rooms with rent over $125.00 per month. His Life Chances Scale Score 
is 3.18. In addition his 7th, 8th and mid-year 9th grade general averages 



Mean and Standard Deviation for All Centers 
* Combined on Sc^cib-economi'c and Academic Measures 

Class VIII 
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TABLE 2-40 / 



■ / 



521 


1^.34 


6.26 


405 


■ ,^4.95 
'5.30 


1.12 


517 


1.80 


404 


1.08 


0.39 


445 


1/25.08 


53.92 


473 


144.98 


60.45 


505 


' 6.68 


4.52 


520 


' 3.18 


2.17 



.VARIABLE 

^ ^ . ^ Standard 

Socio-economic . ^ N Mean Deviation 



Age ' 

No. of Rooms per Household 

No, of Persons per Household 

No, of Persons per Room per Household 

Monthly Rent 

Total Weekly Income * 
Years at Present Address 
Adjusted Life Chances Scale Score. 



Academic ■ , 

i • /• . ^ ^ 

7th Grade General Average- 441 i 77.07 8.37 

8th Grade General Average i 464 I 78.10 8.18 

Mid-Year 9th Grade General Average * , 509 j 76^16 7^92 

MAT Reading: I 

- paragraph Meaning 317 j 8.63 2.05 

Vocabulary ^, t 318 | 8.57 2.03 

MAT Mathematics: j 

'Comprehensive 223 i 8.09 /1. 72 

Problem Solving 223 \ 8.03 1.82 



No. of Days Absent: 

Fall Semester - 9th Grade • 492 ^ \ 6,04 7.45 



I. 
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were, on the average, in the, upper 70s. He scored at about grad-^ 
level on the MAT Reding and about one half year below grade level on 
the MAT Mathematics. \ 

The large standard deviation for most of these variables, however, 
would indicate that Class .VI students vary considerably in terms of the 
socio-economic and academic variables used. 
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CHAPTER 3 

HIGH SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE AND ACHIEVCi-x-^NT 
ALL CLASSES 

(1972-1973) 

This chapter presents data on academic performance and attendance 
for Classes VI, VII, and VIII. Regents grades, because of their greater 
comparability from Center to Center, .are used instead of course grades as 
measures of academic achievement. 

J all Semester 

Class VI . 

Data on fall semester general averages for Class VI students 
(seniors) are presented in Table 3-1. The means ranged from 66.15 to 
75.97. For all Centers combined the mean general average was 73.02 with 
85.03% of the student.s receiving averages of 65 and above. 

Perfotmance data for the four year English regents for students in 
Class VI are presented in Table 3-2. Means ranged from 55.00 to 71.33 
with a combined mean for all Centers of 65.35. The percentage of students 
who passed the four year English regents was 60.3. 

Data on the Class VI mathematics regents are. presented in Table 3-3, 
Means ranged from 41.43 to 64.68. The combined mean for all Centers was 
49.89 with 29.72% passing. 

Attendance data for Class VI students for the fall semester are 
presented in Table 3-4. The mean number of days absent ranged from 6.81 
to 19.97 with a mean across Centers of 11.55. There was considerable 
variability in attendance within the individual Centers. 
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TABLE 3-1 
Fall Semester 
General Average 
Class VI 



Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


81 


75.97' 


9.42 


II 


65 


75.58 


9.72 


III 


104 


66.15 


20.31 


IV 


70 


77.21 


6.86 


V 


61 


73.26 


■ 7.86 


All Centers 


381 


73.02^ 


13.55 



^85.037, of the students received averages of 65 and above. 



.TABLE 3-2 
Fall Semester 
English Regents 
Class VI 



Center 



Mean " S.D. 



I 



70 66. ir 9.11 

' 57 64.28 • ir.42- 

III ■ 1 ., \ 55.00 0.00 

3 , ■ 71.33 2.38 



IV 
V 



131 65.35^ 10.13 



All Centers 



'^60.30% of the students received scores of 65 and above. i 
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TABLE 3-3 
Fall Semester 
Math Regents 

Class VI 





Center ■ — ' 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


16 


64.68 


' 17.72 


II 


11 


53.18 


17.24 


III 


23 


41.43 


14.76 


IV 


16 


42.81 


13.92 


V 


8 


54.25 


21.25 


All Centers 


74 


49.89^ 


18.41 


'*29.727o of the 


students received 


scores of 65 and above. 





TAB^LE 3-4 
- Fall' Semester 
Absences 
- Class VI 



Center 




Mean 


S.D. 


I , 


77 


7.12 ■ 


9.0"9 


II 


64 


10.17 


6.69 


III 


104 


19.97 


22.36 


IV 


70 


6.81 


4.88 


V 


61 


9.70 


7.39 


All Centers 


376 


11.55 


14.26 



Class VII 

The -means and standard deviations of general averages for students 
•in Class VII (juniors) are presented in Table 3-5. The means ranged 
from 66.57 to 74.85. The combined mean for all Centers was 72.29 with 
83.857^ of the students receiving averages of 65 and above. 

Table 3-6 presents performance data for the fall semester ^- 
mathematics regents for students in Class VII. The means ranged from 
47.54 to 65.26 with a combined mean for all Centers of 52.23. The 
percentage of students who^pass^_J:hc - fal 1 semester math regents was 
30.9. 

Data on absences for the fall semester are presented in Table 6-7. 
The mean number of days absent ranged from 5.70 to 15.07 ^ith a 
combined mean of 9.44 for. the five Centers, T^iere wa§ considerable 
variability in attendance within the Individual Centers, 

Class VIII 

The means and standard deviations of general averages for students 
in Class VIII (sophomores) are presented in Table 3-8, The means for tl 
Centers varied from 70.51 to 76.03. For all Centers combined the mean 
was 74,19 with 85.54% of the students receiving grades of 65 and above. 

Table 3-9 presents data on the fall semester math regents for 
students in Class VIII. The means ranged from 55.93 to 67.27., Across 
Centers the mean was 61.12 with 54.28Z of the students receiving passing 
scores. 

Attendance data for Class VIII students for the fall semester arc 
presented iiPTable 3-10. The mean number of days absent ranged from 
5.21 to 8.51. For all Centers combined the mean was 6.8. 
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. TABLE 3-5 
Fall Semester 
General Average. 
Class VII 



Center 


1 

N 


Mean ' 




S.D. 
















I 


. 100 


71.92 




10. '63 




II 


96 ■ 


74.64 




11.45 




III 


. 94 


66.57 




16.94 




IV 


111 


74.85 




5.80 




V 


76 


73.14 




7.56 




All Centers 


477 


72.29^ 




11.48 




^0^.857. of .the 


students received averages 


of 65 and above. 









TABLE 3-6 
Fall Semester 
Math Reagents . 
Class VII 



Center 


N 


Mean 


■S.D. 


I- 


19 


65.26 


20.94 


II 


33 


. 48.54 


16.39 


III 


35 


47.54 


19.96 


•IV 


51 


50.72 


16.21 


V 


27 


56.51 


19.46 


All Centers 


165 


52.23^ 


18.82 


^30.90% of the 


students received scores 


of 65. and above. 
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TABLE 3-7 
Fall Semester 
Absences 
Class Vil 



Center 


N 




Mean 


S.D. 


- — ^ 

I 


7 

75 




8.73 


8.47 


II 


93 ' 




9.50 


9.34 


111 


92 




■ 15.07 


16.98 


IV 


111 




5.70 


4.23 


V 


76 


> 


8.73 


11.05 


All Centers 


447 




9.44 


11.13 



TABLE 3-8 

4 

Fall Semester 
General Average 
Class VIII 



Center 




N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 




97 


73.31 


11.86 


II 




106 


73.90 


9.41 


III 




113 


76.03 


/ 13.05 


IV 




118 * 


75.83 


^ 7.91 


♦•V 




78 

t 


- 70.51, 


6.15 


All Centers 




512 


, 74.19^ . 


1*0.26 



^ 85.54% of the' students received averages of ^65 and above.* 



TABLE 3-9 
Fali Semester 
Math Regents 
Class VIII 



4 











Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


12 


65.08 


17.38 


II 


30 


58.46 


20.37 


III 


32 


55.93 


26.82 


IV 


43 


67.27 


18.04 


V 


23 


' 58.26 


14.25 


All Centers 


140 


61.12^ ' . 


20.58 • 


^ 54.287o of 


the students receiyed 


scores of 65 and above. 





TABLE 3-10 
Fall Semester 
Absences 
Class VIII 



ERIC ^ 



Center 




N 


Mean 




S.D. 


I 




. 97 


6.36 




~~ 6.87 


II 




1,05/ 


7.82 




8.29 


. Ill ' 




.113^ 


8.51 




11.10 


IV 




118 


5.21 




4.00 


V 




78 


5.92 




5.44 


All Centers 




511 


6.80 




7.73 



65 



Spring Semester 



Class VI 



Data on spring semester general averages for Class VI students 
(seniors) are presented in Table' 3-11. Means varied from 72.67 to 77.83, 
with a combined mean for all Centers of 75.49. Ninety point seven percent 
of the atudents achileved averages of 65 orubetter. ^ 

Data for the spring semester English ijegents for students in Class VI 
are presented in Table 3-12. The means tor, the five Centers ranged from 
65.41 to 81.06. For all Centers combined the mean score was 71.36 with 
87.057o of the students receiving passing grades. 

Table 3-13 presents data on" the spring semester history regents for 
students in Class VI. Means for the five Centers ranged from 66.38 to 
77.25.-^ For all^Centers combined the mean grade wa$ 70.79 with 88.25% of 
the students receiving* passing grades. 

Data for the spring semester mathematics regents for Class VI are 
presented in Table 3-14. The means ranged from 45.60- to 61.43, with a . 
combined "^ean for all Centers of 55.05. The percentage of students who 
received passing grades was 40. 

The means and standard deviations oT the grades received by Class VI 
students on the spring semester science regents are presented in Table 3-15. 
Jthe, Center means ranged from 59.50 to 67.75. For all Centeirs bqmbined the 
mean score was 62.39 with 53.01% of the students passing. ~ - ^ 

PerjEormance data on the spring semester foreign language regents for 
class VI students are presented in Table 3-16. Means for the Centers 
ranged from 68.12 to 73.50. 'For all Centers combined the mean score was 
70.67 with 72.41% of the students .receiving passing grades. *7S 
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TABLE 3-11 
Spring Semester 
General Average 

ClaJs VI 



\ . 



Center \^ 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 




79 


77.83 


8.12 


■■■■ ' \ 


64 - 


75.78 


; 12.40 


m - - \ 


^ "89 ' ~ 


72.67 


• 12.71 


IV . \ 


67 


76.79 


6.02 


V \ 


56 


74.82 


.7.45 


All Centers 


"r^ 

.1^ 355 


75.49^ 


10.08 



90.70% of the student^ received averages of 65 and above. 



TABLE 3-12 
\ *SRring Semester 
* English Regents 
\ Class VI 



66 

/ 



Center 



I 
II 

m 

"IV" 

Y 



All Centers 



JJ 



Mean 



: 33 
• 23 
78 

—66 

55- 



81.06 
78.52 
65.41 
70.19 
72.40 



255 



71.36 



87.05% of the^^students received scores of 65 and above. 
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/ 



S.D. 



7.29 
6.62 
11.34 
7.62 
6.97 



10.16 



^ - 



80 



/ 



67 



Center 



m 
III 

IV 
V 



Air Centers! 



TABLE 3-13 
Spring Semester 
History Regents 
Class VI 



Mean 



62 
49 
75 
41 
54 



77,25 
71.08 
68.58 
70.53 
■66.38. 



281 



70.79' 



f" 88.257, of the students received scores of 65. and above. 



. S.D^ 



8.2S' 
8.52 
9.94 
6,.56 
10.00 



9.63 



V 



TABLE 3-14 
Spring Semester 
Math Regents 
Class VI 



Center 


_ N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I» 


23 ■ ■ 


61.43 


■\ ^20.26 


II 


15 


54.20 , 


\ 15.50 


III 


12 


51.75 


14.21 


IV 


10 ■ 


45.60 


12.21 


V 








All Centers 


60 


55.05^ 


17.43 


^ 40.0% of the students received scores of 65 aad above. > ■ 
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/ TABLE 3-15 

/ • / 

Spring Semester 

/ ^ Science Regents 

Class VI 



Center 


N • 


/' 
1 


Mean 


S.D. 




i6 




59.50 


5.50 


II 


28 




60.82 


14.05 


III 


12 




67,75 


/" 11.95 


IV 


24 




60.54 


13.09 


V ' 


13 




65.61 

1 


' , ■ V. ' 20.32 

• 


All Centers 


83 




62 ."39^ . 


. 14.25 



^ 53.01% of the students received scores of 65 ^nd above. • 



TABLE 3-16 
Spring Semester 
Foreign Language Regents 
/ Class VI 




Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


14 


71.00 , 


* 17.93 


II 


21 


69.23 


•11.45 


III 


10 


73.50 


18.83 


IV 


5 


74.20 


7.79 


V ; ■ 


8 ■ 


68.12 


13.80 


^5 








Ail Centers 


58 


70.67^ 


14.39 


^ 7t,fyyA of the students received scores of 65 and above. 
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( 

\ * 

Table 3-17 presents data on the attendance of students in Class VI 
during the spring semester. The mean number of days absent ranged from ^. 

5*45 to 13.22. For all Centers combined the mean was 11*56. 

I 

Data on the attendance of students in' Class VI during the academic 
year 1972-1973 ar^ presented in Table 3-18. Means for the five Centers 
varied from 11.65 to 26.60. For all five ;Centers combined the mean number 
of days absent was 21.75. | 

Class VII 

Data on general averages for students in Class VII (juniors) are 

/ 

presented in Table 3-19. Center means ranged from 67.25 to 75.81. The 
mean for all Centers combined was 72.07 with 83.07^o of the students 
receiving averages of 65 and above. 

Data on the spring semester mathematics regents for Class- VII are 
presented in Table 3-20. Means i:;anged from 45.19 to^ 68.70 with a 
combined mean for all Centers o^f 53.75. The percentage of students who 
received passing grades was 38.70. 

Table 3-21 presents performance data on the spring semester sc'5§^ce 
regents for students in Class VII. Means for the various Centers ranged 
from 61.45 to 66.37, with a combined mean for all Centers of 63.99. The 
percentage of students who passed was 51.40. 

Performance data on the spring semester foreign language regents 
fot Class VII are presented in Table 3-22. The means ranged from 60.. 1 
to 76.28. For all Centers combineci the mean wa;s 67.99 with 66.14% of the 

students receiving passing. grades. 

i 

Data on spring semester attendance for Class VII are presented in 
Table 3-23. The mean number of days absent for Class VII students ranged j. 
from 6.00 to 17.22. For all Centers combined the average was 10.23. 
"Variability 1 within the individual Centers was high. 
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TABLE 3-17 
Spring Semester 
Absences 
Class VI 



Center 



Mean 



S.D. 



I 
11 
HI 
IV 

V 



64 

61 
88 
20 

/ 55 



9.43 
12.54 
13.22 

5.45 
12.52 



10. 7^ 
11.94, 
11.33. 

3.56 \ 
11.83 \ 



All Centers 



288 



11.56 



11.23 



TABLE 3-18 

Total Absences 

(1972-73) 
\ 

! 

Class VI 



Center 


j 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 




55 


15.83 


17.40- 


II 




60 


22.66 


17.28 


III • 


( 


88 


26.60 


22.88 






2^0 


11.65 


7.26 


IV 1 


} ' ' 


55 


22.58 


18.00 


All Centers i 


278 


21.75 1 


19.39 
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TABLE 3-19 
Spring Semester 
General Average 
< Class VII 



Center 


M 


Mean 


S.D. 


1 

I 


■96 


69.42 


14.63 


II 


95 


75.81 


10.21 


III 


87 


67.25 


14.52 


IV 


104 


74.11 


6.30 


V ' 


73 


73.53 


6.12 


All Centers 


455 


72.07^ 


11.46 


^ 83.07% of 


the students received averages 


of 65. and above. 





TABLE 3-20 
Spring Semester 
Math Regents j. 
Class VII 



Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


17 


68.70 


21.09 


< 

II 


14 


59.71 


17.80 


III 


31 


45.19 


20.43 


IV 


44 


49.15 


16.09 


V 


18 


60.94 


19.61 


All Centers 


124 


53.75^ 


20.13 


^ 38.707, of 


the students received scores 


of 65 and above. 





TABLE 3-21 
Spring Semester 
Science Regents 

Class VII 



/ 



72 







y 






Center 


N 




Mean 


S.D. 


I 


22 




61.45 


9.38 


II 


74 




61.59 


11.12 


III 


17 




66.35 


10.80 


IV 


72 




66.37 


9.78 


V 


29 




64.72 


9.51 


All Centers 


214 




63.99^ 


10.42 


^ 51.40% of 


the students received 


scores of 


65 and above. 





TABLE 3-22 
Spring Semester 
Foreign Language Regents 
Class VII 



c 



Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


X 
II 
III 
IV 

V 


14 
26 
21 
36 
30 


76.28 
70.88 
69.23 
68.52 
60.10 


14.47 
14.37 
17.98 
9.27 
1-4.28 

-? 


All Centers 


127 


67.99^ 


14.46 


^ 66.14% ojE 


the students received scores 


of 65 and above. 
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TABLE 3-23 \ 
Sprinig Semester 

« 

Absences • 
Class VII 



t 

Center 


f 


N 


Mean 


i 

4, i 


S.D. 


I 


/ 


28 


W.35 




12.02 


II 


1 


93 


8.90 




♦ 8.20 


lil 




86 


17.22 




' , 19.60 


IV 




93 


6.00 




4.55 


V 




72 


8.63 


\ 


6.44 


All Centers 




372 • 


10.23 




12.05 



TABLE 3-24 

Total Absences 
(1972-73) 

Class VII 



-< 

Center 


N , 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


26 


19 


.03 


19.86 


<II 


87 . 


17 


.05 


13.59 


III 


85 


30 


.45^ 


34.05 


IV 


92 , 


11 


.84 


7.66 


V 


71 


15 


.56 


11.27 

1 



All Centers 361 18.73 



7U 



Data on total absences of Class VII students during the academic 
year 1972-73 are presented in Table 3-24. ^ The Center means varied from 
11.84 to 30.45. For all Centers combined the mean was 18.73. 

Class VIII 

Table 3-25 presents data on general averages for the spring semester 
for Class VIII students (sophomores). The Center means varied from 
70.66 to 75.28. !For all Centers combined the mean was 72,61 with 82.66% 
of the students receiving averages of 65 a nd above. 

Performance data on the spring semester math regents for Class VIII 
are presented in Table 3-26. Means for the five Centers ranged from 
46.49 to 69.57. For all Centers combined the mean score attained was 
56.14 with 43.64% of the students passing. " - 

Data on the spring semester science regents for Class VIII are 
presented in Table 3-27. The means for the Centers varied from 60.16 to 
72.52. For all Centers combined the mean was 66.89 with 60.19% of the 
students receiving passing grades. 

Data on the spring semester foreign language regents for students in 

Class VIII are presented in Table 3-'28. Means for the five Centers 

ranged from 59.41 to 80.06, with a combined mean of 70.49. The 

\ 

percentage of students who passed the foreign language regents was 
64.48. 

Table 3-29 presents attendance data for the spring semester for 
Class VIII. The mean number of days absent ranged from 5.43 to 10.85. 
For all Centers combined the mean number of days absent was 8.18. 
Variability was high within individual Centers. 
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TABLE 3-25 

Spring Semester i 

\ 

General Average 
Class VIII 



Center 


N 




, Mean 




S.D. 


I 
II. 

Ill- i( 
IV • 
V 


103 
110 
107 
100 
76 




- 70.66 
71.99 
73 .95 
75.28 
,70.78 




14'. 93 
12.00 
12.80 
6.72 
7.44 


All Centers 


496 




■ 72.61^ 




11.56 



^ 82.667o of the 'students received averages of 65 and above. 



TABLB 3-26 
Spring Semester 
Math Regents 
Class VIII 





Center 




N 




Mean 




S.D. 


I 




26 




69.57 




17.20 


II 




55 




■46.49 




22.40 


III 




58 




53.29 




22.31 


IV 




59 




59.37 




17.63 


V 


♦ 


38 


'■■7 


60.28 




14,85 


All Centers 




236 




•~ 56.14^ 




20.69 



^ 43.64% of the students received scores of 65 and above. 



TABLE 3-27 
Spring Semester 
Science Regents . ^ 
Class VIII 



Center 


N 


Mean 


S.D. 


I 


60 


60.16 


9.44 


II 


. 82 


63.42 


11.52 


III 


. 101 


72.52 


11.63 


IV 


97 


71.88 ■ 


10.29 


V * 


72 


, 61.83 


10.85 


All Centers 


1^12 


66.89^ 


12.00 


^ 60.19% of the 


students received scores 


of 65 and above. 





TABLE 3-28 
Spring Semester 
Foreign Language Regents 
Class VIII ^ 



/ 






Center 


* 

N 


Mean 




S.D. 


I 
II 
III 
IV 
V • 


27 ^ 

30 . 

72 

70 

46 


73.55 
70.16' 
80.06 
66.88 ^ 
59.41-' 


• 


17.93 
21.40 
15.59 
14.77 
15.33 


All Centers 


245 


^ a 
70.49 




17.87 


^ 64.48% of 


the stude"(ts received scores 


of 65 and above. 
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TABLE 3-29 
Spring Semester 

Absences 
■ Class VIII 



Center 


N 




Mean ' - 




1 

S.D. 


I 
II 
III 
IV 

V ■' 


80 

lio 

» 106 
^ 91 
' 76 


-A 


9;88 
7 -.79 
10.85 
5.43 
6.52 




11.09 
7.74 

11.21 
4.48 
6.57 


All Centers 


463 




8.18 


• 


8.88 


•> 


/ 

J 




1 




- 


. I 

i 

\ 
» 

/ 




TABLE '3-30 

Total Absences 
(1972-73) 


t 


• 


J 

* 







Class- VIII 




* 




• 

Center 


N 


^ 


Mean 
•» 




S.D. 


I 
II 
III 
IV 
#V 


77 
103 
106 
' 91 

75 




^■'s^ — 

15.40 

14.81 
1,8.. 22 
10.49 
12.61 




16.17 
]2.93 
1778^ 
6.94 
11.52 


All Centers 


452 




14.48 




13.^5 
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Data on absences for the academic year 1972-1973 for students in 
Class VIII are presented in Table 3-30. The mean number of days absent 
varied from 10.49 to 18.22. For all Centers combined the mean was 
14.48 days. Variability within the individual Centers was high. 

Suinmary 

This chapter has presented data on the academic performance and 
attendance of Classes VI, VII, and VIII during the school year 
1972-1973. The means and standard deviations of each variable were 
given for each Center separately and for all Centers -combined. 
Table 3-31 (fall semester) and Table 3-32 (spring semester) summarize 
the data in this chapter by presenting, for each variable, the means 
and standard deviations for all Centers combined. 
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TABLE 3-31 * 

Summary of Fall Semester Academic 
Performance and Attendance 

(All Centers Combined) ^ * 

Classes VI, VII and VIII 















Class 


Variable 




Mean 


S.D. 


VI 


General Average 


381 


^ '73.02 


13.55 


* 


English Regents 


131 


65.35- 


10.13 




Math Regents 


74 


49.89 


18.41 




Absences 


376 - 


11.55 


14.26 


VII ■ 


Genferal Average 


477 


72.29 ' 


11.48 




Math Regents 


165 


53.23 


18.82 




Absences 


447 


9.44 


11.13 


VIII 


General Average 


512 


. 74.19 


10.26 




Math Regents 


140 


61.12 


20*. 58 




Absences 


511 


6.80 


. "7.73 



t 
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/ / TABLE 3-32 

Summary of Spring Semester Academic' ■ 
• ' Performance and Attendance: 

. (All' Centers Combined) 

Class VI/V^I, and VIII 





nass 






Mean 


S.D. 


VI ' 


— n 

General Average 


355 


75.49 


10.08 




English Regents 


255 


. "71.36 


10.16 




\>/Histoty Regents 


281 


70.79 


9.63 




Math Regents 


60 


55.05 


17,43 




Science Regents 


83 


^2.39 


14.25 


* 


Foreign Language 


58 


70.67 ' 


14.39 




Regents 




'11.56 ' 






Spring Absences 


288 


11.23 




Total Absences 


278 ' - 


21.75 ' 


19.39 


VII 


General Average 


455 . 


72,07. 


11.46 


Math Regents - 


' 124 . 


53.^5 / 


20.13 




Science Regents 


»214 


■ 63'.99 


. 10.42 




Foreign Language 


127 


,67.99 


'14.46 




Regents » 










Spring Absences 


372 


IC^.23 


- 12.05 




Total Absences 


361 . 


18.73 


20.71 


'vm 


General Average 


496 ' ■ 


,72.61 


11.56 




Math llegents 


236 


'56.14 . 


20.69 




, , Science Rdgehts 


412- . 


66.89 


12.00' 




Foreign Language 


245 


"70.49. - 


17.87 




' Regents 






, 8.&8 




Spring Absences 


463 — 


8.18 


/ 


Total Absences 


• 452 ' / 


14.48 

-jj 1 ■ 


13.95 



r 
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CHAPTER 4 

COLLEGE PROGRESS OF CDD STUDENTS 
IN CV^SSES I, II, HI, IV AND V. 



The primary purpose of the College Discovery and J&eyelopment Program 

has been to recognize students \^ith strong potential and to improve their 

chances for higher education.. The longitudinal study reported here is 

i 

one of a series undertaken to give* an account of the college progress of 
College Discovery and Development students in New York Cityc 

As of September 1973, 30 members of CDD Class I had graduated from 

f ... ^ 

college and Class II had seyen former students with bachelor's degrees. . 

^ Class III had completed three years of higher education (12. associate 
of arts degrees awarded), and Class IV, hjiving finished two years of 
college, was proud of its 11 recipients |0f A. A. degrees. Class V, enrolled 
in the tenth grade in September 1969, hds .ended its first year of college. 
Also, it should.be noted' that Class I, members had Received 42 Associate of 
Arts degrees and Class II alumni had earned 47 A*A. degrees. 

In the fall of 1973, college tranjscripts were collected for CUNY 
students from CDD classes* J, II, III, l|/ and V, whose records could be 

^"^obtained.^ (Problems in locating studenp in SUNY and private colleges 



led to a decision not to include their 
Thfe N's jfecorded'in this report for eac 
than the total o^ all CDD students enro 
student's written consent was required 
lease his transcript. Because a studen 
was sometimes difficult 'to get, transcr 



individual^ wag not received. In a fjw instances CDD had lost contact 



data here-^s in the previous study.) 
\ CDD class are somewhat smaller 

V 

lied in CUNY colleges; often a ^ 
Sy the college before it would re- ' 
:*s address while attending college 
Lpt release ^authorization for these 
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with certain students who moved from one college to another within the 
iCity /university. * " - ' 

^ [ The academic record of those CUNY students for whom college tran- 

1 / . 

yScrf.pts wcire obtained has been summarized in terms of the following 
measures: entollment by semester, graduation rate, retention ratp by 
semester, grade point average (by semester and_cumulative) and the number 
pf credits each student had attempted, earned, failed, passed, left 

■.-! ■ • - , ■ ' • i 

jincomplece, or from which he withdrew (by semester). Course grades were 
quantified jjy assigning numberical values as follows: 5A'=4.00, B~3.00, 



;c=2.od, D=1.00, F=0.00. ^ 



I Colle^e Stat us of ODD Students '' Ajttending The City University of New York 

j " , ?} j 

] . Tables 4-1 through 4-10 pA^sent data on the college status of Classes 
» I, II, Ills IV, and V based on transcripts received prior to February 1974, 
It should be noted that acquisition of new data results in increased 
frequencies in certain cells 9f the cited tables. Note also that data from 
j private and SUNY colleges are not entered in these tables but were found 
in thel Fifth Annual Report for the 1969-1970 year. i 

liable 4-1 reports the* status of Class I graduates enrolled in CUNY 
Community Colleges. Of the 207 stud^rits who entered the City ifniv^rsity 
^ in September 1968, 168 (81.2%) enrolled in one 'of the community colleges. 

i ^ . ;^ 

r Forty -two"* Associate of Arts Degrees were at?arded during the period of 
I eight semesters. Twenty of the graduates re-enrolled irt four-year colleger 
Table 4-2 shows the enrollment of Class Ii .students in CUNY senior ^ 
, colleges. Thirty-nine of the initial 207' students began their first 
semester ^t senior colleges in September 1968; by the end of th-s tenth 
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TABLE 4-1 

•ft 

STATUS OF CLASS I GRADUATES 
ENROLLED IN CUNY COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



SEMESTERS 





1 


2 


• 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 ' 


8 


9 


10 


11 




Initial | 
Enrollees 


















1 

1 








Ke-Eiiiroi lees 
From Previous 
Semester * 




156 


134 


im 


68 


35 


12 


7 


3 


2 


3 




Late Entries 








1 


















Re-Entries 




- 


2 




1 






■'2 




1 






Drops 


12. 


' 21 


25 


29 


15 


11' 


4 


3 










Leaves of 
Absence 






•■ 1 


2 


1 
















Transfers Out 
To CUNY 




1 








2 














• — ' — '■ — — /'^\,^ — — . . 
Transfers Out 

To Other 

Institutions 










1 














Total 
College 
Graduates 


Grads With AA Degrees . 
(Not Enrolled in CUNY 
4 Yr. Colleges) 








6 


8 


5 




3 








22 


Grads With A. A. Degrees 
(Re-Enrqlled in CUNY 
4 Yr. Co^lleges) 








4 


6 


4 


1 




1 






16 


Grads With A. A. Degrees 
(Re-Enrolled in Non-Cuny 
4 Vr. Colleges) 








2 


1 


1 












4 


Total College 
Grads. ' 

1 (Associate ^rts Degree) 








12 


15 


10 


\ 


3 


1 






42 


o " ■ ■ 
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TABLE 4-2 

STATDS OF CLASS I GRADUATES 
ENROLLED IN CUNY SENIOR COLLEGES ^ ' . 

/ 

. • SEMESTERS 

* 





1 


I 


J 


A 


-> 


D 


7 


Q 
O 


Q 


1 0 


1 1 




Initial 
Enrollees 


39 






















• 


•Re-Enrollees 
From Previous 
Semester 




34 


31 


30 


30 


38. 


48 


54 


44 


31 - 


10 




Late Entries 











• 

















Re-Entries 






1 " 




1 






■ 










Transfers In 
From I Yr. CUNY 










1 






i 










Transfers * In 
From Oth^r . 
Institutions 


























Graduated In 
From 2 Yr. CUNY 










8 


11 


_ 7 ' 


3 


2 








Drops 


5 


3 


i 




1 


1 


1 


1 


7 


11 






Leavds of 
Absence 






1 




















Transfers Out 
To CUNY 










1 














Total 


Transfers Out 
To Other 
Institutions 
























College 
, Graduates 


Graduated From 
4 Yr, CUNY 
(Bachelor's Dej^rees) 


















" 8 


10 




30 
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semester there were a t^otal of 30 CUNY graduate^ (14.5/7 of the -original ' class) . 

Forty-four students enrolled for a ninth semester. 

^imilai: data for Class. II indicates that 146 of the 164 enrollees (89,>07o) 

in CUNY registered at Community Colleges in September 1969, as presented in 

Table ^4-3. Associate Degrees were awarded to 47 students during a span of 8 

semesters, and 5 students went on to a ninth semester. Fifteen -of the 47 

graduates re-enrolled in four-year, colleges . Senior colleges had an initial 

enrollment of 18, students from Class II (11.0% of 164) (Table 4-4) and by 

« 

September 1973 (8th semester) 24 students were enrolled. , 

In September- 1971, 58 of the 126 Class III students (46.0%) who registered 
in CUNY started their first semester in Community Colleges (Table 4-5). Aft'er 
6 semesters 12 students had graduated with Associate of Arts Degrees, two of whom 
. re-enrolled in CUNY 4-year colleges. As of "^September 1973, 24 students were 

enrolled for a fifth semester. Sixty-eight Class. Ill students (54.0% of 126) 

\ . - ^ ^ 

entered their first semester in a CUNY senior coUege in September 1971 as shown 

in Table 4-6. Twenty-two -students went*on to a seventh semester in September 1973. 

• Table 4-7 details the college disposition of Class IV students who entered 

■i 

CUNY Community Colleges. It shows that 94 of the 205 students (45.8%) started 
their first semester in September 1972. By September 1973, 33 students \»ere 
enrolled for a fifth semester. Table 4-8 presents the College progress of 
Class rv CUNY senior college students. One hundred and eleven (54.2% of 205) of 
these students registered for their first' semester in September 1972; September 
of the following year showed 80 students enrolled for a fifth semester. 
Table 4-9 shows Class V with 117 students (48.0% of the 244 college 'enrollees) . 
entering community colleges of the City University in September 1972 and 
Table 4-lo' indicates that 127 members (32.0%) of CDD Class V entered CUNY senior 
colleges the same September and 79 re-enrolled the following fall (1973), > 
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TABLE 4-3 

♦ 

STATUS OP CLASS II 'GRADUATES 
ENROLLED IN CUNY' COMMUNITY COLLEGES ' . ' ' 



SEMESTERS 

1 . 2 3 4 5 6' 7 8 9 



Initial ' / • 
Enrollees 


146 ' 




















Re-Enrollees , 
From Previous 
Semesters 




125 


100 


h 1. 


64 


'37 


7 


8 


5 




Late Entries 




4 


2 


I 

It 














Re-Entries 






/ 
/ 




1 




r 


2 






Drops 


21 


29 


/ 

7 


14 


14 


15 


1 


1 






Leases of 
Absence 






1 




1 












Transfers Out 

To CUNY . ' 








1 














— : . A 

Transfers Out 

To Other 

Institutions 




















Total 
College « 
,Graduates 


Grads With AA.^Degrees 
(Not Enrolled in CUNY 
4 Yr. Colleges) ^ 








10 


4 


14 




4 




32 


Grads Wi-th A. A. Degrees 
(Re-Enrolled in CUNY 
4 Yr. -Gollegesy 








3 


9 


1 








13 


Grads With A. A. Degrees 
(Re-Enrolled in NON-CUNY 
4 Yr. . Colleges) 








2 . 












2 


Total College 
Grads ♦ 
' (A. A.) 








15 


;i3 


15 




4 




47 



r" 
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TABLE 4-4 

STATUS *0F CLASS II GRADUATES 
ENROLLED IN CUNY SENIOR COLLEGES 



SEMESTERS 



r 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


• 6 


7 


8^ 


9 




, Initial 
Enrol lees ' 


18 




















Re-Enrollee% 
From Previous 
Semester 




"17 


18 


18 


16 


19 


25 


19 


6 




Late Entries 






















Re-Entries 

















— ^ 


— ^ 





Transfers In 
From 2 Yr- 
.CUNY " <■ 




1 






2 


1 


1 








Transfers In 
Institutions 












> 











Gra4^n 

From 2 Yr* CUNY 










1 


C 
J 


o 
J 








Drops 








3^-" 

/ 

/ 
1 






7 


8 






Leaves of 
Absence 








i 






si 








Transfers Out^ - > 
To CUNY 


1 












^ 






Total 


Transfers Out 
To Other 
Institutions 




















College 
Graduates 


Graduated From 
4 Yr. CUNY 
(Bachelor's Degrees) 




i 










2 


5 




t ' 

7 
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TABLE 4-5 

STATUS ,0F CLASS III GRADUATES ■ . 
» ■ 1 

ENROLLED IN CUNY COMl^NITY COLLEGE^' 



88. 



SEI-IESTERS > 
1 2 3 4 5 6 



, Initial 
Enrol lees 


58 






( 










Ke-E<nro i lees 
From Previous 
Semesters . 




53 


36 


36 


24 


16 


6 




Late Entries 




1 














Re-Entries 






- 2' 


1 




1 






Drops . 


4 . 


17 


2 


7 


4 


8 






Leaves of 
- Absence 


1 


1 




1 










Transfers Out 
To CUNY 




s 

V 














Transfers Out • ^ 
To Other 
Ins^ti tut ions 






c 










Total 
College 
Graduates 


C^rads With AA Degrees 
(Not Enrolled in CUNY 
4 Yr, Colleges) % 


4. 






3 


4 


3 




10, 


Grad^ With A. A. Degrees 
(Re-Enrolled in CUNY 
4 Yr. Colleges) 








2 








2 


Gtads With A. A. Degrees 
(Re-Enrolled in Non-CUNY 
4 Yr. Colleges") 








* 










Jotal College 
Grads . 

(a;a.) 








'5 


4 


3 




12. 
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TABLE 4-6 

' • • / . STATUS OF 'CLASS III GRADUATES 

» * > 

. ' * * ENROLLED IN CUNY SENIOR COLLEGES . 









■ ' SEMESTERS 




\ 


• 










2 


3 


4. 


5 ■ 


6 


7 . 




Initial • 
•'Enrollees 


68 
















Re-Enrol'lees <^ 
From Previous 




60 


52 


' 47 


35 


34 


11 


1 


Late Entries 
















i 


f 

Re-Entries 










2- 


, 2 






Transfers In 
From i Yr. CUNY " 








1 


1 


1 






Transfers In' -s^ 

From Other Institutions 












• 






Graduatj^d In 
From 2 Yr. 
CUNY 










" 1 








Drops ■ 


> 8 

1 


. 8 


5 


li 


4 


15 




Leaves of 
^Absence 








2 


! 

1 








Transfers Out 
To CUNY 


















Transfers Out 
To Other ' 
Institutions 
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JABLE 4-7 
^ STATUS OF CUS& IV GRADUATES 



ENROLLED IN CUNY COMMUNITY^ COLLEGES 





SEMESTERS 






< 






i 


2 


3 


4 


i' 




Initial 
Enrollees 


" 94 


• 




• 






Re-Enrollees * 
From previous 
Semesters 


• 


75 




49 


33 




Late EntVies ^ ^ ^ 




1 - 










Re-Entries 






3^ 


i 

1 ' 






Drops 


16 


12 


17 


6 






Leaves of , 
Absence 


3 


2 




- 






Transfers Out , 
To CUNY 




• 








• 


Transfers put* 
To OtHer 
Institutions 












Total 
College 
Graduates 


Gratis With AA Degrees 
(Not Enrolled in CUNY 
4 Yr, Colleges) 








6 




.6 


Grads With A. A. Degrees 
(Re-Enrolled ipcCUNY 








4 




4 


Grads With A. A. Degrees 
(Re-gnrolled in Non-CUNY 
4'YrV CoUegGS^ 






f 


1 




1 


Total College 
Or ads 

(Associate Arts Degree) 




« 




ii 
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TABLE 4-8' 



STATUS OF CLASS IV GRADUATES, .' 
ENROLLED IN CUNY SENIOR COLLEGES 



' SEMEST%S 



IniTtia-l 
^Enrollees 


* » ill . 










Re-Enrol lees 
From Previous . 
Semester 




' 106 


94 


82 


80 


Latle Entries ^ 


« 


• 








Re-Entri'es ' 






• 


' ' 1 




Tr^nsfexis In 
From 2 Yr» CUNY 


i 










Transfers In 

From Other Institutions 












Graduated In 
From 2 Yr. 
CUNY. 












Drops - 


5 


12 


10 ^' 


3 




Leaves of > 
Absence 






2 






Transfers Out . ^ 
To CUNY*** 


< 






1 




Transfers Out 
To Other 
Institutions 










< 



\ 



105 
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College Academic Perfqynance of ODD Graduat:es by Seniestei: ' * * ^ 

k • 

Table^ 4-11 through 4-15 present aa overview* of the ac<ademic perform- 
ante of CDD students (Glasses i, IV and v) *^jLn teirms of grade - : , -/H 

point average (CPA)', credits earned CA,B,C; or, D), f^iX^d/ pass^, 
incomplete', and withdravm. ' ^ ^ * * ^ 

Additional variables were created^by dij^iding ^thj^-ntunber of Credits 

a student earned, failed, passed', left 'incomplete and/or withdrawn by the 

number of credits he attempted and multiplying^ "the result by 100. The . 

means of these variables are displayed in the column labelecj ^'Mean7o"9 * 

' Calculation of CPAs was based 6nly on courses for which letter 

• * 

grades were assigned': A,B,C,D, or F, In courses with a pass-fail option, 

the grade of P was not quantified and was therefore excladed from cal- 

culations of GPA. However, a grade of F in a pass-fail course was counted, 

having been given a numerical value of zero. " ^, 

All. the courses some students attempted resulted in a combination of 
passes, incompletes, and withdirav/als in each semester; no GPAs were com ^ 
puted for these students. The number of such students ia each semester is 
displayed in the column labeled "flO GPA". The "N" column refers to the ^ , 

number of students who attempted credits' (and for whom transcripts were 
available). Therefore, to find the number of students having GPAs ,^,any 
semester, subtract "NO GPA" from "N". 

For Class I (Table 4-11) the mean gi?ad© point average ^CGPA) for the ' 
first semester in college was i.63 a little better than a D+. By the 
' 'tenth semester, tliis average had increased to 2.79 (considerably above a ^Qy^ 
C+) for those students remaining in coll-ege. It should be kept in mind 



that thef5(^ tables present data for senior and community colleges comBined, 



( 



ERIC . ^ 



4 



and by the tenth semester some of the students originally registered at ., 
community. CO i!leges had graduated. Class II (Table 4-r2) reveals a 
somewhat different comparison of the GPA. The mean GFA for the fir^t ^ 
semester in college was 1.73 which is* about half way between a EH- and a 
C# For thp eighth seanester, this average was 2.4S, slightly below a C+. 
For Class III the mean fePA for the first semester was 2.05, a litdle»niote 
than a C, and 2.26 for the sixth semester (see Table 4-13). Class IV , 
(Table 4-14) had a mean CPA of 2.12 in its first semester (slightly above 
d^C) and in the fourth semester the GPA was 1.96 or. a high C-., Table 4-lS 
shows* the first semester' GPA for CDD Class V to be also 2.12 (somewhat 



abovefc) and in its second semester this class yarned, a GPA of exactly 

a C (2.00). " ^ / ^ , / \. 

The total number of credits a student has successfully completed can 
vbe found by sunmiing the categories of credits earned (grades of A,B,C, ox- 
D)an^ credits passed (courses for which no* mark ''other than P is given)^ 

As previous evaluations indicate, students ^ho continued* in College 
earned- higher CPAs, undertooTc stronger prOgriams and successfully complete^d 
more credits. Class I on the average, successfully^completed 9.04 (9t00 
earned + 0.04 .passed) Ciredits during tlie first semester and 10.69 (9.94 + 
0.75) during.. th(^, tenth semester, .This same trend is also found in Class 11.- 
During the first semester "students in this class succe^sls^fully^completed, on 
the average, 9.52 (9.49' + 0.03) credits and^3.15 (12.40 + 0.75) credits . 
during the eighth semester. The mean GFA for Cla6s III rose to 2.26 for 
the sixth semester, mean credits successfully completed did show a noticeaible 
increase from 10.70 (10.53 + 0.17), in the fourth semester ta 12.42 (11.07 + 
1.35) in. the sixth. Class IV showed 8.66 (8.60 -I- 0.06) credits completed 
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; the Jihird semester and an increase during the fourth semester to 
10.20 (lOiOO + 0.20) • For its first semester Class V completed 7.82 
credits and in the second 10.33. (Table 4-15). 

' During the first semester of college work, the mean value of the 
ratio of the number of credits earned by a student to the ntimber of credits 
he attempted was about 67% (Class I = 67.9%, Class II = 68.9%, 
Class III 67.2%, Class IV = 65.4% and Class V = 67.2% ). FajLlures and 
wi,thdrawals accounted .for approximately equal proportions of the unearned 
credits, while a small percent of the credits attempted resulted in 
incompletes. . ' ♦ 

Table: 4-16 p.resents data on cumulafive GPA for all classes based on 
t;he number of semesters completed. The mean cumulative GPA for those 
r Class I students remaining in college after nine semesters was 2.37, a 

" ' little less than a C+. Class II students remaining in college after eight 
semesters achieved a mean cumulative GPA of 2.33. After six semesters 
Class III students had- a cumulative GPA of 2.18 pn the average while the 
mean cumulative GPA for Class IV students after 4 semesters was 2.16. 
Class V showed a cumulative GPA of 2.12 somewhat above a C after com- 
pleting its second semester of college work. 

Summary 

This chapter provided data on the college status and performance of 
CDD Classes T. II, III, IV and V. Academic performance data (grade point ' 
averages, number of credits attempted, etc.) were reported only for those 
students attending The City University of New York. Due to difficulties jLl-3 
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in obtaining transcripts of men and women enrolled in other institutions, 
data for these studeats are not reported. 

A total of 947 students in Classes I, II, III, IV and V registered 
for their first semester in colleges within City University. By the 
Fall of 1973,37 had -graduated with bachelor's degrees and 112 had 
received assxJciate of arts degrees. . v- 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION. AND 
' • COLLEGE ADMISSION 
CLASS VI ^ 
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CDD Class VI, made up of 524 students, entered the College ♦Discovery 
and Development Program as sophomores in September' 1970. 

Of these 524 students, 355 (67 ♦8%) were high school graduates by 
January 1974 and the distribution of diplomas at the five CDD Centers 
was: center. 1=85; Center 11=64; Center 111=83; Center IV-=67; 
,CenH:^r V=56. - ^ 

Post-secondary disposition of Class VI is described in Table 5-1. ^ 
Of the 355 high school graduates 297 (83,7%) a;re known to have entered 
college; Among thesfe 297 college entrants, 221 (74. 4%) entered The City 
University of New York, and 76 (25\67o) entered SUNY or private colleges. 
To dateii it has not been possible to verify the post-high school 
activities of the remaining 58 students (14 are known not to be in college)* 

As a result of the consortium between City University and Columbia 
University, 64 of the original CDD Class VI ..entrants were qualified to 
participate in Project Double Discovery (PDD--An Upward Bound Program) 
(Tablfc 5-2), which coihplemented the CDD program by utilizing summer 
school to assist students in achieving their college goals* By 
January 1974, 37 of the origina-l 64 (57.87.) had completed high school; 
of these 37 PDD graduates 36 (97.3%) had enrolled in colle ge > 
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i CHAPTER 6 



4 ' ' • SOCIO-ECONOMIC OVERVIEW OF ' ■■ 

• , - ■' - " CLASSES i-viri ' * > > ' 

\The intake data accumulated •^since the inception'of the program in 
1965 provides an opportunity to make; some observations o£ particular 
-socio-economic variables reported by .the eight entering classes to date. 
This chapter, describes each class in terms of data ,t*aken from individual 
application forms and the obs'eryable socio-economic variables that are 
dealt' with here relate to some initial conditions^ of separate classes 
that might effect their graduating from high, school and achievement 
in college. In this connection, the following graphic illustrations are 

pre^sented: ' . 

Sex distribution 
. Ethnic distribution 
. Age in Years 

. Percent of families With both parents alive and living 

together ^ 
\ Mean number of persons in family 
. Meanj number of persons per room 
. Mean mont*hly rent per room 

. Average gross weekly income per family member 

. Relationship of average actual gross weekly income and 

effective weekly income per family member 
. Parents total years of schooling , 
^ . Percent of working mothers 
. Adjusted life chances r,cwre 

For each CDD class, values us.ed in calculations based on the total 

number of students in the five Centers; any interaction between center 



and class will therefore be obscured. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMrC'DATA 



Sex Distribution 

This distribution is presented in Figure 6-1, Although the total 
' number of males .and females enrolled in the College Discovery and Develop- 
ment Program- ha^ been approximately equal, a trend in sex distribution 

"^li^s^-^en evident. Whereas Class I selected 22.4% more males than females, 
Class II, 14.6% and Class III, 11.4%; Classes VII and^VIII 'have 
demonstrated a significant reversal in selecting^ 16.4% and 7% more females 
ttian males respectively. This figure might imply that girls have become 
increasingly more interested in higher education and in the kind of help 

• CDD can offer them to this end« To whatever this increase in the 
percentage of female students can be attributed, the changing e^nphasis 
on the female life role experienced since 1965, or a' change in parental 
attitudes (or some other variable), is not determined by the present 
descriptive statistics.. , *" ' 

Ethnic Distribution c 



The ethnic distribution of Classes I-VIII is sliown in figure 6-2 

Class VIII dafa seems to indicate a reversal in an overall* trend seen 
« 

in Classes I-VII. Class I-VII demonstrated a virtually constant 25%'' 
representation of Hispanic students with a gradual increase in the 
black representation: [class I (42.3%), Class VII (64.8%)]. A 
decrease occurred in the "Other** C^ite and Oriental) category during 

these years from 34.8% in 1965 to 12.6% in 1971-.' Class VIII (1972) 

\ 

reports the highest percentage of l^ispanic students selected in a single 
class to date (26.6%) and increase in the **Other" category of 3.3% 
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•• . • . ^, • ,. P^^URE 6-1 , . - , 108 

. COLLE^,E DISCOVbRY ENROLLMENT BY SEX 

» " CLASSES 1-VIII ' . . 

„ . . ^ . -.. . _ 

h=F^MALE ■ ' * • , 

— ^ 'O ID ' 20' 30 . 40 . 50 ^ '60« , 



• |H;4BHHgiHaiBinRaflMBMaRHaSi8B8HHim8a8ailSflRRHHm{SI)ailH8R9R98aaRaa8(i| 

LASS II ' °' I . . • 

965 J _-: — J- 38.8 . . , 

" ■ " " I HBMMBiBMfiaiMBSBBaHaaBBiBaBBaaBBBBBaciBflaBaBaoflBaaBaBaBBBHa t • 

I «HHaaaM«MBwaBaHawHHHHflaawwHfliHaagH {«!>t>fwBBBHii«wBaaBaBBa««8B I 57.3 

LASS III. , 

966 I— ^- : ■ V— ^ 



. . - > ■ - . ■ ' . 

' ~ iHaaagaaaBaaaaBaaaBBBaBBaHaaflaaaflaaaaaBBaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaal 

t p^Bniy<aei«BajHiaB BgBwwii«BHtiBBimiaas8BBesBBaB«8aaaBaaBBaBaaa I 35 . 7 

LASS III I ' ■ ! a 

.967 . . L— , = L . "^^-3 

t ' ' 

|H8aB»aaMB««a«BaBB«BB»Baaa8a8aBaaaaaaaaaBa«aaaaaBaBr 

;lass IV I .... ! . o ^ 
,966 J 1-^ -—r, — ^ L ^'-^ 

|Saa|Ba9BBaBBBBB8BR8aaB»8aa888BB»BS8R»Ba3H8fl»BaBBB| , 



i969 ,1 ■■ ■ ■■ ^'^^-^ 



, „„„„„„„„„„„„ «~ 

I HHaH«BaaaB«HaHaaH8K88HHHa8«H««aa«8 waHaaaB«HaBaHBH I ^0.4 

:dASS VI I ' . ; ■ ( • 

L9t0 J r ^ ^ : ' ^ ''^•^ 
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J txyxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx I 42.3. 
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• over the'^previous year. Class VlII reports the lowest percentage of 

black CDD students since 1968 and 7.3% below Class VII (1971). 

Ethnicity is not a factor ir^ the selection of CDD candidates, nor are 

the subpopulations of the five centers racially homogeneous. Ethnic 
« 

^information is gathered from CDD counselors after the student is 
accepted into one of the five Centers, 

Age in Years ^ 

The age in years of the students, presented in Figure 6-3, is 
computed on the basis of . the students' ^ges in ^September when entering 
the program. The mean age of the students selected since 1965 was quite 
constant, ranging from 15.3 to 15.4 years of age. 

Intactness of Family 

Figure 6r4 shows responses to a question on the Personal Informatio^i 
Form acking if the parents are alive and;living together. A small' 
percentage (jf these responding students may not actually be living with 
these saW parents. The results show that the lowest percentage of intact 
families was report^ by Class I (557o), the highest by Class IV (58.2%). 

\. 

Living Conditions ^ ^ *' ' 

Figure 6-5 illustrates the mean number of persons in a CDD household. 
This mean has been relatively constant over the years ranging: from 
5T^(Class I), to' 5.56 (Class III). Figure 6-6 represents th^ niean numbef 
of persons iff the home divided by the mean number "ol rooms . The 
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FIGURE 6-3 
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FIGURE 6-A 
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resulting number is the mean, number o£ persons per room. The figure 
shows that the range in the number of persons per room was from 
1.01 (Class J) to 1.20 (Class II). The infe;cence is that a considerable 
*number of ODD stiitlents live in overcrowded households (Ip-ss than one 
room per person). /• ' 

Monthly Rent .Per Room 

Figure 6-7 illustrate-s the mean monthly .rent per room paid by CDD 
families in the year when students applied for the program. Since 
1965 the 'cost per room has risen $10.12 (66 .970), with the sharpest 
increases occurring in 1966 ^nd 1971 respectively. comparison of the 
66.9% increase in monthly rent since 1965 wtth the 47% increase in 

weekly earnings (Figure 6-'8) indicates that CDD families are spending 

? * 

larger portions of their incomes on rent. 
* • » 

Family Income 

Figure o-o presents the mean gross weekly inccrie per tamily member. 
Actual weekly income per family member rose from $18.61 in 1965 to 
$27.35 in 1972, an increse of $8.74 (47%). Effective gross weekly income 
per family member rose from a base of $18.61 in 1965 to $19.63 in 
1972 (5.5%). The relationship between the CDD actual and effective income 
since 1965 is shown in Table ^-1. An interpretation of this comparison 
points out that inflation has consumed $6.40 of the $6.87 increase in 
personal gross income. Figure 6-9 further illustrates this relationship. 

_. 129 

* Effective gross increase based on the purchase power of the 
dollar (Table 6-1). 
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TABLE 6-1 

ADJUSTED EFFECTIVE INCOME OF THE 
NET CDD* PER CAPITA INCOME 



1965-1972 



CDD- Weekly Income 
Per Perspn • 

Year of Admission Actual Effective Percent 

Class To CDD , Income Income Inflation 



I 

a- 

II 


1965 




18.61 


18.61 


T 


1966 




18.19 


17.96 


1.287. 


III 


1967 




17.7? 


16.77 • 


6.1% 


IV 


1968 




'20.99 - 


18.98 


10.6% 


V 


1969 • 




22.99 


19.56 


17.5% 


.VI . 


1970 




25.42 


20.14 


26.2% 


VII 


' 1971 




25.48 


19.08 


33.5% 


VIII 


1972 




27.35 


19.63 


39.3% 



Relation^iip of average actual weekly income and adjusted effective 
weekly income. per family member determined from data provided by the 
Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Education of Parents 

Figyfre 6-10 illustrates the years of sch6oling completed by CDD 
parents as given in Personal Information Forms submitted by each 
applicant. Responding candidates selected for the program, reported 
the level of parent education as experiencing an overall increase for both 
mothers and fathers siace 1965* The educational level of CDD mothers 
rose from a:' base of 9.7 in 1965 to a high of 11*7 in 1971 and presently 
is 10.6 in 1972. These figures represent; a grade level gain of two years 
between 1965 and 1971 but only 0.9 years for the interest years 1965 
and 1972. ,Figur6 6-10 indicates that the educatiohal level of CDD 
participants' mothers is indeed rising;, but that the educational level 
of Class VII mothers was exceptional. The years of schooling completed 
by fathers of .CDD students was 9.6 in 1965 and 10.5 in 1972 a grade 
level increase of 0.9 years of schooling. This figure is compatible with 
the rate of increase reported for CDD mothers. The mean number of years 
of schooling^ for CDD parents continues to fall below the high school . 



completion leVel of 12 years. 

Percent of Working -Mothers , 

Figure 6-11 shows ten percent of employed mothers of the CDD 

J' 

population. It should -ba-no ted _thatJious.ewives.Jwho„are„no„t^head_s of ^ 
households are^ included in the measure thus inflating the statistic. 
Class VIII (1972) reports 34.8% employment for this group, the lowest 
percentage reported since 1967 dnd a drop of 3.3% since 1971. 1972 
'marks the end of a gradual but consistent increase in the percentage of 
working mothers since 1966. 
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Adjusted Life Chances Score 

The mean Adjusted Life Chances Sc9res for Classes III (1967) 
through'VII (1971)" are present.ed in Figure 6-12. "The mean Life 
Chancfes Score of the classes selected since 1967 has been' relatively 
stable and consistent with the Dentler-Monroe definition of a 
disadvantaged population cited in Chapter 2 of this report. 
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Addendum 

/ 

Cultural Activities 

During iihe 1972-73 year some of the five host high schools in the 

College Discovery and Development Program provided attendance at a 

variety of performances at Broadway and off-Broadway shows, first-run 

I 

motion pictures, dance concerts, operas and, in some schools, a trip to 
the Shakespeare Festival, Stratford, Connecticut. Mong the productions 
seen in 1972-73 were: Joffrey Ballet; Two Gentlemen of Verona ; One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo's Nest ; Tom Sawyer ; Oh, Coward ; Lost Horizons ; Don't 
Bother Me, I Can^t Cope ; Alvin Ailey Dancers; The River Niger ; The 
National Dance Company of Senegal; The Merchant of Venice ; The Sound of 
Music; A Streetcar Named Desire ; La Traviata ; Lucia De Lammermoor and 
Carmen ♦ 

These out-of-the-classroom activities led to the awareness of a 
new aspect to students' education - being with their peers, and 
sharing, in another environment experiences that contributed to the 
growth of each member in the program. 
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EXECUTIVE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
1972-1973 

Lesjfcef G. Brailey,- Dean of Admissions Services, The City University 
of New York. 

Lawrence Brody, Director, College Discovery and Development Program, 
The City University of New York. 

Seelig Lester, Deputy Superint^ndenjt of Schools, Board of Education, 
The City of New Yprk. 

Helene Lloyd, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Board of Education, 
The City of New York. 

Stuart C. Lucey, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Board of Education, 
The City of New York. 

Samuel Polatnick, Executive Director, Division of High Schools, Board 
of Education, The City of New York. 

Cecilia L. Sarasohn, Project t)irector. College Discovery and Development, 
Board of Education, The City of New York. 

Gene Satin, Director, ESEA Title I, Board of Education, The City of 
New York. 

Yvonne Tormes, University Administrator tot Che College Discovery 
Program, Tlie City University of New York. 

Max Weiner, Acting Dean of Teacher Education, The City University of 
New York. 

Robert Young, Dean, Office of Special Programs, The City University 
of New York. 
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' ADVISORY POLICY COMMITTEE 
1972rl973 



NAME 


REPRESENTING 


Dr. Lawrence Brody 


College Discovery and Development 


Mr. Larry Dais 


Upward Bound 


Mrs. Ethel Dancis 


Theodore Roosevelt High School 


Mr. Daniel Driscoll 


Port Richmond High School 


Mrg. Ida Gottlieb 


Jamaica High ^School 


Mrs. Wanetta Jones 


College Discovery and Development 


Mr. Richard Puelle 


Seward Park nlgn school 


Mrs. Cecilia Sarasohn 


Board of Education 


Mrs. Mamie Stone 


Upward Bound 


Ms. Yvonne Tormes 


College Discovery Prong I 


Mr. Mo ley C. Wilson 


' Thomas Jefferson High Schoot 


Dean Robert Young 


Chancellor Robert Kibbee 


9 


, Parents 


Mrs. Carolyn Canty 


Brooklyn 


Mrs. Enid Isaacs 


Brooklyn 


Mrs. Carlotta Jack 


Brooklyn 


Mrs. Domingo Laboy 


Brooklyn 


Mrs. Roslyn Woods 


Brooklyn 


Mrs. Lydia Alonso 


Manhattan 


Mrs. Janette Blades 


Manhattan 


Mrs. Isabel Claudio 


Manhattan jL^ 


Mrs. Lillian Edwards 


Manhattan 


Mrs. Bernice Long 


Manhattan 


Mrs. Annette Luckett 


Manhattan 



Parents 
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Mrs, Joan Barkawitz 

Mrs. Doris Driscoll 

Mrs. Mary Greene 

Mrs. Maureen Mohin 

Mrs . Dorothy .Patterson 

Mrs. Eleanor Robinson 

Mr. Revil Rohan 
*Mrs. Alethia Wilson 

Mr. & Mrs. E. Fleming 

Mr. & Mrs. H* 'Greenidge 

Mr. 6e Mrs. Everett Moore 

Mr. Verdelle Britton 

Mrs. Barnell Chewning 

Mrs. Aida Concepcion 

Mr. & Mrs. Jonathan Crawford 

Mrs. Mozella Dunn 

Mrs. Cleo Hudson 

Mr. Hipolito Jiminez 

Mrs. Mary Jones 
' Mrs. Doris Kemp 
^ Mrs. Ruth Norto.n 

Mrs. Kathl.een Sheriff 

Mrs. Carmen Ullah 

Mrs. Bernice Winfrey 



Staten Island 

Staten Island 

Staten Island 

Staten Island 

Staten Island 

Staten Island' 

Staten Island 

Staten Island 

Queens 

Queens 

Queens 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Bronx 

Bronx 
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Students 




Andrea Augustine 




Brooklyn , 


Gertha Bell 




Brooklyn ' 


Pat * By rams 




Brooklyn 


Denise Duncan 




Brooklyn 


Edwin Gonzalez 




Brooklyn 


Wanda Hall 

* 




Brooklyn > 


Iraida Martinez 




Brooklyn 


William Ma the is 




Brooklyn 


Victor Matos 




Brooklyn 


Andy Rivera 




Brooklyn 


Gwendolyn Smart 




Brooklyn 


Vanessa T^ilson 




Brooklyn 


Mark Anderson 




Manhattan 


Jbsie Astacio 




Manhattan 


Pablo Betancourt 




Manhattan 


Barbara Cobb 




Manhattan 


Betsy Hamlette 




Manhattan 


Zenaida Perez 




Manhattan 


Daphne Zero 




Manhattan 


Edward Barkawitz ^ 




Staten Island 


Diane Driscoll 




Staten Island 


Michael Greene 


- 


Staten Island 


Maureen Mohin 




Staten Island 


Wayne Patterson \ 




Staten Island 


Donna Robinson 




Staten Island 


Lyle Rohan 




Staten Island 


Brian Wilson 




Staten Island 
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Students 



Glenn Greenidge 


Queens 


Obed Hernandez 


Queens 


Debra Moore 


Queens 


Everett Moore 


Queens 


Beverly West 


Queens 


Debra Carter 


Bronx 


Maria Concepcion 


Bronx 


Jonathan Crawford 


Bronx 


Zelda Duiin 


Bronx 


Joanne Finch 


Bronx 


^Debbie Garcia 


Bronx 


Bruce Hawkins 


Bronx 


Warren Hecks tall 


Bronx 


Lee Hester 


Bronx 


Angelo Hickman 


Bronx 


Fletcher McCpy 


Bronx 



Mrs. lieana Gomez 
Mr. Julian Nelson 
Mr. Fermin Gonzalez 
Mr, Edwin Rivera 
Miss Ann Skinner 
Mr. Paul Guevara 
Mr. Nick Ferrantella 
Mr. Columbus Austin 
Miss Sonia Allen Battey 



Community Progress Centers • ■ 

Hunts Point Community Progress Center 
Morrisania Community Progress Center 
South Bronx Community -Progress Center 
East New York Community Progress Center 
Brownsville Community Council 
Lower^tast Side Community Corp. 
Lower West Side Community Corp. 
HARYOU-ACT 

Bedford-Stuyvesant Youth -In -Act ion 
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Community Progress Centers 



Mr, Vernon Brown 

Mr, Jerome Schemkman 

Mr, James Bedford 

. M^, Allen Cohen 

Mr, Charles Wang 

Mr, Ronald Watford 

Mr, Charles Cunningham 

Mr, Douglas Kennedy 



South Jamaica Community Corp, 



Mobilization for Youth 

Hunters Point Forward March Program 

Chinatown Planning Council 

Chinatown Planning Council 

Ocean Hill Community Corp, 

New York Bicycle Racing Association 

Knights of Columbus 
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COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF TEACHER EDUCATION ^ 
IHE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
1972-1973 

David B. Austin, Dean of Education, Richmond College 

Theodore Benjamin, Dean of Education, Lehman College 

Doyle M. Bortner, Dean of Education, The^'City College 

Milton Gold, Dean of Education, Hunter College 

Irene Impellizzeri, Dean of Education, Brooklyn College 

Gerald Leinwand, Dean of Education, Baruch School of ,^ 
Business and Public Administration 

James Lewis Jr., Chairman, Division of Teacher Education, 
Medgar Evers College 

Neii G. McCluskey, Dean of Education, Leliman College 

James Sanders, Chairman, Division of Professional Studies, Richmond 
College 

Wallace Schoenberg, Dean of Education, York College 

Marvin Taylor, Dean of Edubation, Queens College 

Max Weiner, Acting Dean of Teacher Education, The City University 
of New York 
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FACULTIES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT CENTERS 

1972-1973 



Theodore Roosevelt High Sphool 
Principal: 

Administrative Assistants: 

Coordinator: 
Guidance Counselors: 

Project 'Secretary: 



Henry Saltman 

Howard McManus . 
Lester Newman 

Ethel Dancis 

Morey Stein 
Aaron Sobelman 
Howard Weiss 

Louise Robbins 



Thomas Jefferson High School 
Principal: 

Administrative Assistants:, 

Coordinator: 
Guidance Counselors: 

Project Secretary: 



Margaret Baird 

Milton Meller 
Finances Dickman 

Moley C* Wilson 

Marion Zack 
Esther Schneberg ' 
Sejmiour Berdy 

Esther Goldberg 



Seward Park High School 
Principal: 

Administrative Assistants: 

Coordinator: 
Guidance Counselors: 



Rubin Maloff 

Evelyn Chasan 
^itchcll Schulich 

Richard Puelle 

« Ruth Schulman 
Selma Lashine 
Violet Garavente 
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Jamaica High School ^ * 
• Principal:' 

. Administrative Assistants: 
Coordinators: 
Gi^idance Counselors: 

Project Secretary: 
Port Richmond High School 

i 

Principal:* 

Administrative Assistants: 

Coor^dinator : 
^ Asst. to Coordinator: 
Guidance Counselors: 



Aaron N. Maloff 

Mildred »Karten , 
Jac^Groveman 

Ida. Gottlieb (1972) 
Rod MacKenzie (1973 X 

Paul Rosenberg 
Mary Laren . ^ 
Lawrence Shoglow 

Helen Michaelsen 



Herbert Balish 

Bernard Fittman 
Beverly Engles 

Irwin Rubin 

Rosemary Loffredo 

Anne M. Markey 
John J. Nevins 
Mildred Brerinan 



Project Secretary: 



Rhoda Horn 
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COLLEGE CURRICULUM CONSULTANTS 
1972-1973 



Dora S 



. Bashour, Foreign Languages, Division of Teacher Educa^^prf 



4 * 
Jerry B. Davis, Science, Hofstra University 

V 

Martin Feldman, Social Studies, Kihgsborough, Conmunity College. 

Joseph Fishman, Mathematics, Richmond College 

Anne S. Grossman, Mathematics, Lehman College 

Anita Levine, Guidance, Brookl3r^l Cp liege - - - 

Betty Powel;!, Foreign Languages, Brooklyn College 

Deborah Stampfer, Mathematics,, Brooklyn College 

Thalia Taloumis, Mathematics, Brooklyn College ^ - 



